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THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


i bey QuEEn’s Speech was expected without curiosity, and 
it has been read without satisfaction. Mr. GLADSTONE 
had, after his own fashion, taken the opportunity of ex- 
plaining his intentions more fully to three Club deputations 
than he has since communicated them to the two Houses. 
He perhaps preferred a declaration in his own name and 
that of his colleagues to the conventional disclosure of the 
intentions of the Itis true that in the more formal 
document which he has still to present in accordance with 
ancient custom, he has made statements as to foreign poli- 
tics which would not have interested delegates of party 
organizations. Only old-fashioned politicians belonging to the 

verning classes of former times still concern themselves 
for the honour of the country. It was not the busi- 
ness of the Radical deputations to inquire whether the in- 
tention of the Government to evacuate the Soudan or the 
wanton announcement of the decision involved national 
disgrace and probable sacrifice of life. The House of 
Commons even in its present condition will not be quite 
as easily satisfied ; but the minority has been warned 
that it must not directly or indirectly obstruct beneficent 
domestic legislation. Direct obstruction means debate on 
the Franchise Bill, and indirect obstruction means debate 
on any other subject. Mr. GLapsTong, who never misses an 
occasion of inflaming party animosities, has of late seldom 
spoken in public without addressing an implied threat to 
independent members. With a certain infelicity, he lately 
complained that new modes of opposition had been devised 
in recent years. He might, if it had suited his purpose, have 
explained that the first and best example of the practice was 
furnished by himself in outdoor agitation and by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Sir Cuarites Ditke in direct Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

The announcement of a satisfactory termination of the 
untoward incidents in Madagascar would have been more 
satisfactory if a similar statement had not been erroneously 
made at the Mansion House a year and a half ago. The 
French Government may perhaps have expressed regret for 
the interruption of English commerce and the wholesale de- 
struction of English property ; but Mr. GLapstone’s estimate 
of the sacrifices which it is worth while to undergo for the sake 
of retaining the good will of France differs widely from that 
of his countrymen. It will appear hereafter whether the Con- 
vention concluded with Portugal as to the Congo is accept- 
able to France. The Ministers are well advised in making 
no mention of Tonquin, though still larger interests are 
affected by the hostile relations of France and China. There 
is no diplomatic ground for interfering in a quarrel which 
nevertheless concerns England more materially than either 
of the belligerents or litigants. The customary declaration 
that the QuzEN is on friendly terms with all foreign Powers 
is for once approximately true. If any exception were made 
it would apply to the French Government ; but when there 
is no probability of an open quarrel it is perhaps politic to 
assume goodwill on both sides. Mr. GLAapsTonE perhaps 
agrees with an able and remarkably candid French writer 
who has recommended in the pages of the Fortnightly Review 
a good understanding between the two countries. The prin- 
cipal argument of the editor of the République Francaise is 
founded on the supposed designs of Austria on Salonica 
and the neighbouring territory. It seems that, with the 
establishment of an Austrian naval station on the ccast of 
the Aigean, the naval supremacy of England and the safety 


of the Suez Canal would be fatally compromised. It was 
unluckily impossible to include France in the list of 
Governments which are negotiating, or which have con- 
cluded, commercial treaties with England. The treaty to 
which the late Spanish Government had agreed is still 
exposed to hostile agitation which may perhaps be fatal. 
The treaty with Turkey is at present in a rudimentary or 
inchoate state; on the treaty with Corea few persons are 
qualified to form an opinion. 

The Secretary for the Cotonres has contributed a para- 
graph on South Africa which ought not to pass without 
notice. There will be little disposition to reopen the 
dispute with the Transvaal, which is now approaching a 
settlement. The re-establishment of an Imperial Pro- 
tectorate over the Basutos will be generally approved ; but 
the renewal of anarchy and civil war in Zululand ought 
to receive a well-deserved censure. Of many errors com- 
mitted by the present Government, the most wanton, 
though not the most important, was Lord Kiwpertey’s 
capricious and sentimental restoration of Cerewayo. Lord 
Dersy may probably regret the blunder of his prede- 
cessor, but it is not known that he has taken any step 
towards the restoration of order. According to the 
latest accounts the ex-King had, from his refuge in the 
Reserve, organized an expedition against Usisepv, which 
resulted in a defeat of the Royal troops. Between two 
barbarous chieftains there is probably not much to choose, 
but they ought not to be allowed to prosecute their feud. 
The most important colonial transaction which has occurred 
during a long period is not perhaps yet sufficiently complete 
to be mentioned in a Speech from the Throne, yet it is 
possible that the Australians may be disappointed by the 
absence of reference to a matter which is to them of 
paramount importance. The Colonial Legislatures have not 
discussed, and some of them may perhaps not approve, the 
draft of a Federal Constitution which was drawn up by the 
delegates at Sydney, but they are unanimous in the 
desire that parts of New Guinea and perhaps other islands 
should be occupied in the name of the Crown before they 
are claimed by some foreign Power. The Australian version 
of the Monroe doctrine, which would have excluded all 
foreign settlers from the region south of the Equator, has 
probably not been taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

That there would be a simple Franchise Bill extending to 
all parts of the United Kingdom was long since known. 
The managers of the Leeds Conference had probably 
divined the intentions of the Government, or perhaps they 
had reason to know that their dictation would be accepted 
by the Cabinet through the pressure of its extreme members. 
Lord Hartineton soon afterwards uttered a faint protest 
againt the Leeds policy: but his scruples were easily 
overcome. Mr. Giapstone, though he probably from the 
first shared the policy of the Caucus, made several efforts 
at the Mansion House and elsewhere to maintain a 
decent reticence ; but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN again and again 
blurted out the secret; and Sir Cuartes Ditke, coming 
fresh from a Cabinet meeting, confirmed the statement 
of his sympathetic colleague. The extension of house- 
hold suffrage to the counties with or without a change 
in other forms of franchise is intelligible, if neither wise 
nor patriotic; but the phrases in which it is formally 
communicated to Parliament would indicate a love of 
mystification, if they could not be attributed to simple awk- 
wardness. In all England there is but one accomplished 
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scholar who is capable of describing the scheme as “an en- 
“largement of the occupation franchise in Parliamentary 
“ constituencies.” If all the world had not known what 
Mr. GiapstoneE was about to do, his intentions could scarcely 
have been deduced from his language. In more than 
half the Parliamentary constituencies, consisting of the 
boroughs, the occupation franchise will not be altered. In 
the counties it will be reduced from a 12/. rating to an 
occupation of any value by a process which would not or- 
dinarily be described as enlargement. Whether it is pro- 
posed to tamper with the property qualification may be 
conjectured from Mr. Giapstone’s democratic tendencies, 
but not from his official language. The argumentative 
flourish about the experience derived from former extensions 
of the suffrage is of questionable accuracy, and in any case 
it is out of place. The QuEEN is not supposed to give 
reasons in support of the legislation which she recommends 
to Parliament. 


The London Municipal Reform League, which indulged 
in a meeting on the previous day, may, perhaps, be dis- 
satisfied by the cold language in which their favourite 
measure is mentioned only as a branch of improved local 
government; but there is no doubt that a scheme tend- 
ing so directly to increase the power of the multitude 
will be actively pressed. Sir W. Harcourt will, perhaps, 
through respect for the House of Commons and for his own 
character as a statesman, discuss a great innovation in a 
more instructive manner than Lord Datnovuste or even 
Mr. Bryce. <A Liberal peer condescending to share in a 
Radical agitation ought to make himself acquainted with 
notorious facts. Among other statements, Lord DatHousiz 
boldly declared that the supply of water to the metro- 
polis is, among other defects, scanty in quantity. The 
most superficial inquiry would have taught him that the 
supply is at least double the possible wants of the con- 
sumers. The fault of the speakers in favour of the Bill 
is not so much that their statistics are loose as that they 
never attempt to answer the arguments of their opponents. 
Sir W. Harcovurr will have to explain away the grave 
danger of investing the representatives of a population of 
four millions with vast powers, including the control of 
enormous funds. The agitators—who are, with few excep- 
tions, politicians rather than local reformers—have not con- 
cealed the purpose, which they will certainly accomplish, of 
converting the municipality into a great party organization. 
It is probable that in London, as in Birmingham, the majo- 
rity of the upper and middle classes will be excluded from 
municipal office. Little interest attaches to the elegantly- 
expressed statement that “the preparation under this (the 
“ municipal) head which has been made by Her Magesty’s 
“ directions is not limited to London.” The contest within 
the House and the agitation without will for this year be 
practically limited to London. The terms of the Speech 
scarcely require further criticism, for the paragraphs which 
deal with the Egyptian question require separate con- 
sideration. 


THE EGYPTIAN MASSACRE. 


“ a despatch them [Egyptian troops] on any such 

errand is little short of deliberate murder.” That 
is the verdict of the chief supporter of the Government in 
the London press on the rout of Baker Paswa’s force ; and 
it is one which every impartial person acquainted with 
the history of the last few months will very heartily endorse. 
But if it be so, who is it that is little short of a deliberate 
murderer? The supporters of the Government here lose 
their candour. To despatch tian troops to do the work 
attempted on Monday is little short of deliberate murder ; 
but to make Mr. Giapsrone’s Ministry responsible for their 
despatch is “a reckless abuse of political invective.” It is 
all very well for Lord GranviLLe in the recently pub- 
lished despatch of January 4 (a month before Baker Pasna 
started on his forlorn hope from Trinkitat) to announce 
that “ Her Masesty’s Government insist on the adoption 
“ of the policy they recommend.” This apparently implies 
no responsibility for what followed. It does not matter that 
the Egyptian Prime Minister was changed under the direct 
action of England weeks ago. England has nothing to do with 
the acts of the Egyptian Government. It is irrelevant even 
that an English Admiral co-operated in Baker Pasna’s 
advance. Doubtless the sending of Baker Pasua’s troops 
on their errand was little short of deliberate murder, but to 


horrible. This is the argument of Goveynment partisans, 
and this is their comment on the colourless sentences regard- 
ing Egypt which had been read by the Lorp @uancetnor 
shortly before the news of the disaster arrived. To that dis- 


aster Lord GRANVILLE, the only member of the Government. 


who condescended to speak on Tuesday, made no attempt 
to refer. He will have an opportunity of repairing his. 
omission on Lord Sa.issury’s formal motion of censure- 
next week. 


It is not too much to assert that hardly a single English- 
man can have read the hideous narrative of the rout at Teb 
furnished by the Correspondents of the Daily News and the 
Standard without an instinctive feeling tl.at the eonduct of 
the Government had been inexcusable. The adreit fashion, 
in which debate was burked while the news was fresh, and 
the growing habit of subordinating independent judgment 
to party allegiance may have blunted this feeling Inter, 
though even this appears very dubious. But there is. 
sufficient evidence in the comments of the press, provincial 
as well as metropolitan, that the feeling itself, at the- 
moment when feeling is most genuine and fox the most 
part most trustworthy, was unanimous. It would, indeed, 
have been surprising if it had been otherwise. Suppose 
that Lord BraconsFieLD had taken Egypt under his pro- 
tection, that he had sent troops there, that he had interfered: 
and meddled with the administration of the country to such 
a point that the whole gear of government was hopelessly 
thrown out, that he had at last roused himself to more decided 
action and insisted on the ruler of the country doing this 
and not doing that. Suppose further that in @ maritime: 
district, and within a day’s march of English ships which. 
had been ordered or allowed to take part in the operations, 
there were garrisons to relieve, and that, without protest of” 
the English Government, a native force had been sent to- 
relieve them. Suppose that over and over again the absolute- 
inadequacy of that force, the certainty of its defeat, if not 
its annihilation, had been pointed out by every competent. 
authority and foreshadowed by a long course of actual dis- 
asters. Suppose that ample time had elapsed in which 
either to do the work or to forbid all attempt to do it ; that 
ample means existed for carrying out either decision ; and 
that, finally, such a catastrophe as that of Monday had oc- 
curred. Is any one’s imagination so weak and any one’s 
experience so defective that the thunders and lightnings of 
Radical eloquence cannot be conceived by him? Yet every 
one of the suppositions just put forth has turned out to be- 
fact in reference to Mr. Guapstone’s Government. Against 
warning, against experience, against the plainest dictates 
of common sense, they allowed Baker Pasna to attempt. 
an impossible task with troops for whose shortcomings the 
are responsible before Egypt, England, and the world. 
They did not insist that Sinkat and Tokkar should be- 
left to their fate—that would have been a comparatively 
humane, if still a cowardly, variety of cruelty. They did 
not take the easy means which were open to them of re- 
lieving Sinkat and Tokkar. They pushed the principle 
of limited liability to the utmost extent of pusillanimous. 
folly, and the result is the massacre of Monday. And, in 
face of this incident, the crime of which exceeds the 
disaster, it is said that “ controversy may well be hushed.” 
Certainly it may, on one side. The most courageous con-. 
troversialist would be hard put to it to show that the blood 
of every man killed on Monday is not on the head of those 
who have placed Egypt in statu pupillari, and then refused. 
to undertake the responsibility of guardianship. 

Against all this the defenders of the Ministry have- 
practically nothing to urge. The plea that it is easy to- 
be wise after the event would be feeble in any case, for 
it is the business of the governors of a vast empire to be 
wise before the event. But in the present instance it is 
worse than feeble. For the danger, or rather the certainty, 
of what has now happened has been pressed on the Govern-. 
ment for weeks and months by those who did not wait for 
the event to be wise. Still feebler and still more un- 
fortunate is the demand for an alternative policy. For there 
is no need here even of the famous and final rejoinder as to. 
not prescribing before being called in. The head and 
front of the Government offending is not that Ministers: 
have done the wrong thing, but that they have, save in 
their heroic step of despatching General Gorpon, whose: 
task is now rendered more hopeless than ever, steadfastly 
refused to do anything at all. As to what ought to be 
done now, the accumulated blunders of months have made 
it a less pressing question than what can be done.- The 
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general object which any rational Government would have 
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‘before it remains, however, the same, though it may have 
been rendered infinitely more difficult of attainment. 
Sinkat and Tokkar, if their fate is not already decided, are 
probably doomed. But Souakim has to be held and its 
neighbourhood cleared, and it seems to be now evident even 
to the Government that this can only be done by an English 
or an Anglo-Indian force. The same, in a less degree, is the 
«ase with Massowah. If General Gorpon reaches Khartoum, 
the next thing to do is to stretch out a hand to assist him in 
carrying off the garrison and inhabitants, or in maintaining 
the position, as the case may be. This may be done from 
the coast, or it may be done from Assouan, but here also 
English or Anglo-Indian troops will have to do it, if it 
is done at all. This was perfectly well known, and was 
clearly pointed out months ago, and nothing that has oc- 
curred has altered the necessity of it, though it has greatly 
increased the difficulty and danger. Alternative there is 
mone, except the continuance of the recent system of doing 
nothing until the rebels have speared the last Egyptian 
whom they may take it into their heads to spear. Some 
intelligent Ministerialists have indeed hinted that it would 
be a great relief if the rebels would do this spearirig out of 
hand, and if that is Mr. Guapstone’s opinion, there is 
nothing more to be said. That stone-dead hath no fellow is 
in this case quite true. But if this is the policy of Her 
Masesty’s advisers it might as well be openly avowed. 
Englishmen, if not English officers, led these hapless sheep 
‘to the slaughter. Not in the Soudan, but in Egypt proper, 
thvy were driven by force into the trains on the way to 
Suez. English sailors, though no doubt with orders to re- 
main at a safe distance, co-operated with them at their 
base, and are now covering their flight. This unpleasant 
state of things would at least be put an end to by a procla- 
mation that every Egyptian subject beyond such and such 
degrees of latitude and longitude must fight for his own 
hand, that he is not bound to take the side of his 
‘Government, and that England will absolutely prohibit any 
.attempts on the part of that Government to rescue or to coerce 
beyond the limits. But, if this is done, what becomes of 
‘General Gorpon ? If it is not done, how can England escape 
the responsibility of every life lost? These questions, and 
others like them, will have to be formally asked and 
answered in the debates on Lord Satispury’s and Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucote’s motions next week. It is probable 
that they have been informally answered by the vast 
majority of Englishmen already. Even if the field of in- 
quiry were confined to Parliament, the vacillation of the 
Government could be proved sufficiently. The contrast 
between Mr. Giapstone’s first answers as to his intentions 
of doing nothing, and the subsequent announcement of the 
of Admiral Hewetr’s force, and the pitiable 
confusion of Lord Hartryeton in his attempts to define 
General Gorpon’s status, are enough. 


COMMUNES AND CORPORATIONS, 


F- would be unjust to suspect that the Government will 
yield to one of the latest demands of Mr. Parnett’s 
‘supporters. It appears that the irreconcilable Irish members 
have determined to oppose the Metropolitan Municipal Bill, 
unless the privileges which are offered to London are 
extended to Dublin. Those who disapprove of the experi- 
ment which is about to be tried on a gigantic scale will not 
welcome the aid of their volunteer allies. The enemies of 
loyalty and good order discredit any cause with which they 
may find it their interest to associate themselves; and, if 
they attempt to effect their object by Parliamentary 
obstruction, all other sections of the House of Commons 
will be tempted to concur in baffling their efforts. Muni- 
cipal institutions have not ap to advantage in Ireland. 
In the days of Lord Grey and Lord Metpourne Irish Muni- 
cipal Bills were opposed on the ground that the powers of 
Corporations would be employed for factious purposes. It was 
in one of the debates on the subject that Lord Lynpnurst 
was accused by his opponents of having called the Irish 
“ aliens in blood, language, and religion.” "What he really 
said, though it might not be altogether prudent, was much 
less offensive. In substance he argued that a large section 
of the Irish neither felt nor professed community of interest 
and purpose with the nation which was asked to confer 
upon them equal rights. 

The Whig Government was nevertheless right in pro- 
secuting its Liberal policy. It would at that time have 
been premature to assume that Irish Corporations 


might not be conciliated by the trust which was to be 
reposed in their competence and good faith. In Dublin, 
where the Catholic and Protestant communities were almost 
equal in strength, the Corporation fairly represented the 
balance of parties. For many years there wasan understanding 
by which the Lord Mayor was alternately chosen from 
the two sections ; and the Conservatives acquiesced, though 
not perhaps without misgivings, in the election of O’ConNELL 
to the office. Recently the enemies of the English connexion 
have obtained control of the municipality, and dema- 
gogues chosen on account of their political opinions have 
used the dignity of Lord Mayor to promote agitation. It is 
not forgotten that the assassin CAREY was a member of the 
Town Council. It is true that his constituents were not 
aware that he was a murderer, but they probably knew 
that he was a conspirator and a possible rebel. It-would be 
in the highest degree absurd to confer any new powers on 
the Dublin Corporation; but it is not surprising that 
agitators should claim for it fuller independence when the 
Ministers are voluntarily promising to extend local govern- 
ment in Ireland. It is certain that every el body 
which may be established in the disaffected provinces 
will be virtually a centre of the Land League, the National 
League, or some similar organization, or that its funds will 
be misapplied to political objects. 

The main object of the local demagogues of Dublin and 
of their Parliamentary confederates is probably to obtain 
the control of the police. It is impossible to believe that 
even the weakest and most unscrupulous of Governments 
would transfer the only agency for the repression of crime 
into the hands of a body which might sympathize with some 
classes of offences. If the preservation of order in Dublin 
had been entrusted to the Corporation, it is not impossible 
that James Carry might have been a member of the Police 
Committee. The reasons against pursuing a similar course 
in London, though in some degree different, are almost 
equally conclusive. A Metropolitan Corporation might, in 
conceivable contingencies, be disposed to coerce Parliament 
or the Government, and the command of an army of police- 
men would make its physical force irresistible. An 
authorized communication to a Ministerial newspaper 
shows that the Government will for the present retain 
the disposal of the Metropolitan Police, but the terms 
of the statement are not free from ambiguity. The Bill 
will, according to the official announcement, not effect any 
change in the control of the Metropolitan or of the City 
Police. There is, therefore, no immediate danger as far as 
the larger part of the police force is concerned ; but it is 
difficult to understand the intentions of the Government as 
to the small and highly disciplined body of the police which 
is now in the service of the Corporation. If no change is 
to be made, it seems to follow that the condition of the 
City of London is to be nominally maintained, while its 
jurisdiction is widely extended and its mode of election 
fundamentally altered. The substitution for the actual 
governing body of a new Lord Mayor and Town Council 
having nothing in common with their predecessors but a 
name would furnish but a lame and fictitious excuse for 
extending to the whole metropolis the organization of the 
City Police. Such a force would exercise its functions in all 
parts of the metropolitan area, and it would evidently clash 
with the larger body which will still be under the orders 
of the Government. The only remaining supposition, that 
the City Corporation is still to subsist with a restricted 
authority, is inconsistent with all the statements which have 
been made by the promoters of the new Municipality. 


But for the special circumstances of the case, the demand 
which is preferred on behalf of Dublin might well seem 
reasonable, and even modest. If Dublin were well affected, 
and if the respectable part of the population possessed a 
fair share of influence, there would be no reason why the 
Corporation of Dublin should not be as fully trusted as the 
Corporation of Edinburgh. The conscientious discharge of 
difficult and dangerous duties by Dublin jurors proves that 
moral and political unsoundness is confined to the rabble. 
The reasons against the proposed incorporation of London 
are of a different kind. The most instructive precedent which 
can be studied by those who are interested in the question is 
that of the Paris Municipality. The Republican Legislature 
is constantly obliged to check its encroachments, though it 
neither elects a Mayor of Paris nor exercises any control 
over the police. The same revolutionary and destructive ten- 
dencies which discredited the Commune of 1794 and the Com- 
mune of 1871 still prevail in the municipality of the present 
day. The good sense with which the ratepayers of London 
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have held aloof from the municipal agitation is not a little 
remarkable. The Municipal Reform League has no difli- 
culty in assembling meetings in ostensible support of the 
Ministerial measure, but they consist of Radicals, who 
would be equally ready to support any democratic project. 
It is imprudent to insist on the indifference of non-electors 
to the extension of the franchise, because the challenge at 
once evokes agitation, as when Mr. Bricur appealed, in 
1866, to the multitude which afterwards broke down the 
Hyde Park railings. It would be more difficult to excite 
Popular enthusiasm in favour of a London Municipality. 

e metropolitan members have, with the exception of Mr. 
Firtu, Mr. Bryce, and Sir Cuartes Ditke, exhibited no 
interest in the measure, though several of them will vote 
with their party in its favour. 

It is, of course, not impossible that Sir W. Harcovrt's 
project may be so skilfully devised as to conciliate an 
amount of popular approval which has not attended the 
vague and indefinite scheme of the political agitators ; 
but no argument for organic changes has yet been deduced 
from experience. Unity of civil government in great towns 
which are virtually single communities has never been sug- 
gested as expedient in Salford, which is separated by an 
imaginary line from Manchester, or in Birkenhead, which 
is an overgrown suburb of Liverpool. Yet in either case 
the larger and the smaller city have all their interests in 
common; while Tottenham and Greenwich only know of 
one another's existence by reference to the map. Plymouth 
and Devonport have retained that reciprocal independence 
from the days when they were divided by a local feud which 
is now obsolete. It is only on the vast region -which has 
been described as a province covered with buildings that a 
few theorists, backed by many agitators, think it neces- 
sary to enforce compulsory union. In answer to a 
Society which had asked him for an interview, Sir W. 
Harcourt lately stated that he had fully considered 
the necessity of securing local control over the adminis- 
tration of separate districts. It remains to be seen 
whether the duty will be entrusted to Committees of the 
Central Council or reserved to bodies directly elected by 
the inhabitants. In one case the Common Council will, 
for administrative purposes, have only a factitious unity ; 
in the other, it will have too much leisure to employ in 

litical agitation. The frequent assertion that the central 

unicipality is needed to supply motive force is a mere 
figure of speech ; and it has been again and again shown 
that in dealing with sewerage or with gas and water supply 
it will, unless it is invested with abnormal powers, have no 
advantage over existing bodies. The scheme would perhaps 
be comparatively innocuous if it were not certain that the 
municipal organization will be applied to political objects. 
The metropolitan members, largely increased in number, 
will be compelled to ally themselves with the Corporation 
for purposes of faction in the first instance, to degenerate 
perhaps ultimately into corruption. 


THE GOVERNMENT REVOKE AND ITS PENALTY. 


y iryour in old jokes there is much new wisdom is a pro- 
position which would doubtless shock Mr. Artur 
Arnop and Mr. JessE Its value has been prac- 
tically illustrated on the first night of the Session of 1884 
by a greater than they. No presence of mind could have 
availed the Government as Sir Cuartes Ditke’s absence of 
body availed it then. In face of the telegram which an- 
nounced the slaughter of not a few Englishmen, and of 
Turks, negroes, and Egyptians by the hundred or thousand, 
as a direct result of the laches of the English Ministry, it 
would have indeed needed a Horatius of debate to save 
Ministers. The Presipent of the Loca, Government Boarp 
was wiser than Cocizs, and was fortunately able to attain the 
same result by the more prudent policy of Herminius. He 
“darted back,” and the stalwart workmen of the Caucus 
cut the bridge not the less effectually. But no fair politician 
can refuse compassion to Sir Cuartes Ditke for having 
so frequently to play these very ambiguous parts. It is 
scarcely just that a single person should be constantly selected 
by fortune to be the exécuteur des basses euvres of Mr. 
Grapstone’s Cabinet. Is it n to reassure the House 
of Commons by declaring the intentions, which turn out to 
be no intentions at all, of the Czar? Sir Cuartes Ditke is 
the knight of ees who goes bail for them. Must some- 
body come forward and profess ignorance of facts known to 
every telegraph clerk, or every reader of a Continental 


newspaper? The member for Chelsea is at Mr. GLADsToNE’s: 
service. Is it judged convenient to give an account of the 
sentiments of General Gorpon and of Sir Evetyn Barina, 
which a fortnight will show in the unchallengeable print of 
Blue-books to be misleading? Still it is the author of 
Greater Britain who is equal to the occasion. Has Re- 
distribution to be treated with a kind of variation on the 
old game of the Knights, the Nuns, and the Abbess? The 
PresipEnt of the Loca, GovERNMENT Boarp can doit. And, 
lastly, must an awkward, or rather an impossible, debate be 
revented? Sir Cuartes DiLkeE undertakes to continue it, 
con strict orders that nobody else is to take his place, and 
then disappears. It is heroism, but is it politics? Sir 
Cuartes Ditke may be reminded of the verdict which was. 
on Miss JupirH Macan, “Clever old woman! but. 
“ revokes too often.” For the penalties of undiscovered 
revoking are considerable, and the motion of censure which 
Tuesday's proceedings have brought about is in far more 
awkward terms for the Government than Mr. Bourke’s 
amendment. 

The word was of course passed to set down the collapse of 
Tuesday’s debate as the fault of the Conservatives, which, 
considering that two Conservatives spoke consecutively, and 
that not a single member on the Government benches at- 
tempted to open his lips, may be said to be a defence neces- 
sitating a good deal of modest assurance in those who 
employ it. It is true that there is an agreeable double- 
edgedness about it which is highly characteristic of the 
quarters from which it comes. Had many Conservatives 
spoken, their number would undoubtedly have been held up 
as a proof of the way in which the Opposition wastes the 
time of the House. As many did not speak, they are accused 
of being responsible for the break-down of this remarkable. 
discussion, which as far as parties are concerned was a 
rently expected to be a monologue. Unfortunately for the 
Government this is by no means the first occasion when 
something very similar has occurred, and Mr. GLapsToNnE, 
to do him justice, has a greater variety of excuse than that. 
which seems to suggest itself to his followers. He asked 
where was the evidence against the Government? The 
evidence happened to be in the possession of everybody, but 
this Mr. Guapstone seems to have thought it safe to 
ignore. However, he did not merely meet the accusation 
of designing or conniving at the collapse with contempt. 
Mr. GLapsToNE, it seems, was extremely anxious that the 
debate should continue, but somehow or other, though he 
has over three hundred followers in the House, pledged 
to do and die for him, nobody could be got to open 
his mouth. And then Mr. Guapstone proceeded to make 
some observations still more unfortunate in tenor. He 
himself was very anxious to speak, but he thought it a 
great misfortune that there should be any oceasion for 
speaking. It was no fault of his that the debate was not. 
kept up, but that there should be a debate at all was 
“a pernicious innovation.” The Government “ would re- 
“ fuse to be a party to such proceedings” as lengthened 
debates on the Address. After this, is it not rather un- 
reasonable of Mr. Guapstone to be so angry when Mr. 
Cuap.in and other people point out that that was exactly 
what the Government did refuse to be on Tuesday night? 
And then Mr. Giapstone said that Lord Patmerston had 
once been very angry with him because he spoke early. 
This would have been a very effectual reply if the Oppo- 
sition had insisted that some particular person should have 
spoken at some particular time. But, as it happens, they 
did nothing of the kind. Finally, Mr. Guapstone ex- 
plained Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice’s silence by saying that. 
he himself had bidden Lord Epmonp reserve himself. 
This is a theory of reserves which has occasionally been 
carried out in actual warfare, but there it is not generally 
approved. In Parliamentary tactics, however, the con- 
ditions are different, and the fortunate r of an 
obedient majority is pretty sure of victory if he holds 
back his reserves long enough. Once more Mr. GLADSTONE 
can hardly blame his opponents if they explain his 
conduct in one or other of the only two ible ways 
in which it can be explained. If the collapse of debate 
was an accident, the discipline or the management or the 
spirits of the Ministerialists must be in a very bad way. 
If it was not an accident, why (this is, perhaps, the best 
way of sparing tender sensibilities) it was something else. 

There is, indeed, no great difficulty in explaining the 
actual event. That the Government deliberately planned 
the postponement of an exceedingly awkward discussion 
till the first and worst moment was past no one need 


suppose, and a very charitable person may even grant 
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that they did not deliberately take advantage of the 
chance of postponement when it presented itself. But 
their arrangements were somehow unaccountably slack ; 
and, in the absence of arrangement, no Ministerialist cared 
to take upon himself the task of speaking while the news 
of the Teb massacre was buzzing in everybody's ears. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, in one of the curious flashes of ingenuousness 
which lit up his apology, confessed that “ he found great 
“yeluctance on the part of members on his side of the 
“ Housetotake part in the debate.” It is not at all surprising. 
Voting is one thing; speaking is another. It would have 
been an interesting experience if the seventy-seven 
honourable gentlemen who voted against Mr. Bourxe’s 
amendment could have been put on their oath and asked 
what their opinion as to the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for the bloodshed near Tokkar was. It would be 
paying them a very bad compliment to think that even 
the odd seven would have pronounced Mr. GLADSTONE 
blameless. So things explain themselves very well. The 
Government did not arrange for the stifling of the debate ; 
did not even deliberately avail themselves of it. But nobody 
had been told to speak, and one man had been told not to 
speik, and another who might have thought it his duty to 
—- was unluckily out of the House, and the rank and 
e were in no humour to speak, and could have found 
nothing not damaging to the Government to say, and 
so, doubtless to the great relief of that Government, the 
debate fell through. But discreditable as this way of play- 
ing the political game is to Ministers (and on the most 
favourable hypothesis it is very discreditable to them), it 
would have been impossible to acquit the Opposition of all 
blame had the affair ended there, or even with the wrangle 
of Wednesday. They were certainly not bound, as is 
absurdly pretended, to go on speaking, one up and another 
down, till it was the pleasure of somebody to 
answer. But it might well seem that one or other of them 
should surely have risen to protest against the manner in 
which the Government was behaving, and to draw the 
obvious moral from the Tokkar butehery. Unfortunately 
this kind of speaking requires qualities which are very rare 
on either side of the House of Commons at this moment. 
The modern debater appears to be a kind of safety match, 
and will only go off on his own box—the occasion which 
has been carefully prepared and arranged for him by his 
lawful chiefs. It is a commonplace that speaking has ceased 
to have any influence on votes, and for this there are, no 
doubt, more reasons than one. But one of those reasons 
is to be found in the cut-and-dried character of the modern 
“ great debate,” in its enormous length, in the frequency 
with which it is repeated. Such an occasion as that of 
Monday would have been a godsend to an orator, and it is 
not entirely impossible that an orator might have worked 
it into something very far from a godsend to the Govern- 
ment. But it did not appear that the orator was forth- 
coming. This slackness of attack, though it certainly does 
not justify, goes some way to explain the shabby, shirking 
fashions of defence which have become habitual with the pre- 
sent Ministry. Their own placemen and Caucusseers care 
very little whether they show fight or not, and are quite as 
well satisfied with a silent retirement to the safe stronghold 
of the division lobby. Their opponents fail to take them on 
the raw places, and carry the traditional dulness of defensive 
war into what should be the lively and exciting business 
of attack. Meanwhile the interests of the country suffer 
by the constant evasions which the mismanagers of those 
interests are able and are not ashamed to execute. Fortu- 
nately in the present instance matters have not been left in 
this unsatisfactory position. With new weapons furnished 
by the very aa te on which Mr. Guapstone relied for 
exculpation, the battle will be fought again next week, and, 

it may be trusted, fought out. 


THE BURDEN OF ACTUALITY. 


time spoken of by Mr. Matrnew Arnoxp, the 
prophet, when we shall all yawn in each other’s faces 
and the whole air shall be filled with the roarings of 
journalistic young (and veteran) lions, seems to have 
arrived. We are suffering from the burden of a prodigious 
dreary earnestness which is quite capable, unluckily, of 
occupying itself with the most trivial things. What, for 
example, can be more trivial than Mr. Barnum’s white 
elephant? What in the world does it matter to any 
mortal whether white elephants are so called because they 


are slate coloured and have pink spots? Who cares (except 
the student of the comparative science of religion) whether 
the Burmese worship white elephants or not} Yet these 
weighty topics are daily treated with irreproachable 
solemnity and dreariness by a cloud of correspondents in 
the newspapers. Zoologists, showmen, Siamese ambassadors, 
linguists, travellers, archeologists, Buddhists, they areall hard 
at it,every man sadder and more resolute than his neighbours. 
An authority on Buddhism writes to complain that 
Buddhists don’t adore this particular Jumbo, whether he 
is white or not. The cultivated Buddhists shed bitter 
tears when they hear of the antics of Mr. Barnum’s 
priests. ‘This joke they do not understand, it hurts them 
“very much.” As contending jalists in Buddhism 
have not yet made up their minds whether Buddhists do. 
or do not believe in a future life, there is probably some-. 
thing to be said yet in favour of adoring the elephan?.. 
That something will be said with leaden earnestness, and so, 
the “solemn loquacity” of the age lingers on, till some. 
new Mumbo takes the place of Jumbo. 

‘Fhe consequence of our excessive devotion to solemn. 
inquiries and mature or even over-ripe consideration is 
expressed in the modern cry for “actuality.” Ever since. 
Pierre Leroux proposed to write an article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and ever since Buioz replied that the. 
subject “lacked actuality,” editors have been determined 
to have actuality at any price. The public, too, has 
clamorously demanded actuality. 

As a result of this demand for actuality, it follows that 
the only truly actual literature, of the period is in the 
newspapers. They can project themselves, in the modern 
fashion, into the news and the interests of the day after 
to-morrow. Thus it is thought desirable to have articles 
on the Boat-race before the crews are made up; on the 
Twelfth before the birds are hatched ; on speeches before 
they are spoken ; on events of every kind before they occur. 
The weak point of this craze for actuality, this outrunning 
of the constable Time, is that the events thus feverishly 
anticipated may never occur, may never be actual at all. 
However, the demand of the moment for an indulgence in 
paulo-post future excitement is satisfied, and there is some- 
thing very actual in that. 

The newspapers, as we have said, are the prophets of 
actuality. They have naturally no time, space, or inclina- 
tion, to waste on literature and art, and the leisurely essay 
in which our idle ancestors contemplated life and plucked 
the flower of humorous meditation. A book may get a 
hasty half column while the appearance of the book is 
an “actuality” or an item of news. A picture gallery 
is actual till people have had time to see it, after which 
it falls back into the dust-bin of forgetfulness. The 
iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth his poppy over 
every play after the first night, unless, perchance, a 
quarrel full of very pretty actuality can be got up on a 
charge of plagiarism or on a trifle of costume. In this 
anxious chase after the actual, the British newspaper easily 
outstrips the American journal. The daily papers in 
America, though not deficient in smartness and “ sensational 
“ headings,” actually supply their readers with long and 
apparently “ thoughtful” notices of books, music, pictures, 
and plays. Things of that sort seem to retain their actuality 
much longer in America thanin England. Here the actual 
varies from moment to moment, and what is a matter for 
heavy platitudes to-day is neglected to-morrow. 

The worst of this state of things is that all literary organs. 
and their editors seem as athirst for actuality as the even- 
ing newspapers themselves. The result is that the roaring 
of the most majestic lions fills the larger monthly magazines. 
Instead of being devoted to literature, art, fiction, and 

entertainment, with a dash of lively politics, as in 
the old days of the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and Black- 
wood, the monthly magazines have become bulky collections 
of signed and, if we may say so, stodgy leading articles on 
topics thrilling with the actual. It is difficult for any 
one to read the mere list of contents of the Fortnightly 
Review for this month without feeling the need of some 
literary pick-me-up. First, Sir Jonn Lussock writes 
on Party Finance, an affair of figures. Then we have 
an engaging diatribe on the Anglo-French Alliance, which 
is followed by a treatise on Parliamentary Reform by Mr. 
ArtTuuR ARNOLD. Nothing can be more actual just now 
than Parliamentary Reform, and if Mr. Arraur ARNOLD 
be not brimming over with actuality, why does he come so 
often and so wistfully before the public? Still his reflections 
are not calculated to increase the gaiety of nations. Turkish 
Arabia is very much en évidence, so Mr. Trevon PLowpEn 
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chooses this topic as “something 


on Mr.. Gotpwin SmitH is sure to have at least one 
anxiously interested reader. Mr. Lapovcuere is one of the 


to break his | 
““ mind upon,” to quote Byron. An article by Mr. O’Brien | 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE DISEASE, : 


t yep the Bill for further restricting the importation 
of cattle from countries in which the foot and mouth 


most actual men of our country, but his remarks on Whigs | disease exists has been actually introduced in the House 
and Radicals may be regarded as a sort of concession to of Lords, it may be taken for granted that the Govern- 


sink deeper and deeper into the slough of actuality where 
Mr. Jesse Co.iines guides the trembling inquirer through 
the gloomy yet necessary topic of “Occupying Ownership.” 
The Contemporary, meanwhile, cheers our drooping spirits 
and refreshes our fatigued eyes with the result of Mr. 
Stace’s musings on Parliament and India, “The Outlook 
“in Egypt,” though actual enough, perhaps, the day before 
yesterday, has already ceased to be actual. This is another 
proof of the mistaken nature of the policy which turns 
monthly magazines into specimens of the Higher (and 
drier) journalism. The outlook in Egypt gets blacker 
every day, and the writer who was an optimist in the 
middle of last month may be a pessimist in the beginning 
of this. The Contemporary then falls back and folds its 
hands over the Irish Land Act, as if enough ink had not 
been spilt over that business. The House of Peers next 
occupies the muse of actuality, and out of all this mass of 
printed matter who, except the proud authors, will be able 
to read a page next month? This kind of literature dies 
with its actuality, while old Blackwoods and old Quarterlies 
are capital reading even to-day, because they are full of 
humour, and deal with matters of ent and lively 
interest. The literature of actuality dies after a brief and not 
intoxicating span of hurried existence. The Nineteenth 
Century is as actual and ponderous as its neighbours. The 
record of a “ Walk to Coomassie” may not lose its interest, 
and there is permanent stuff in what Cardinal Newman has 
to say about the “ Inspiration of Scripture.” But then come 
such topics as “ The House of Lords ”—unfortunate House 
—on “ Universities and the Poor,” on “Cramming in 
“Elementary Schools” (by Lord Nortox, too), on “ Pro- 
“portional Representation,” and the Genesis of Zymotic 
Disease, and Christian Agnosticism, whatever that may 
mean—something, perhaps, like Gnostic Buddhism. 

While the topics of the day are thrashed out by these 
heavy and thundering flails, how pleasant it is to turn to 
Mr. Rusxty talking in a manner wholly devoid of actuality, 
on @ topic which is not actual at all. Mr. Rusxry leaves 
this solid earth, with all its newspapers, daily and monthly, 
and soars into cloud-land. He is at home with the winds 
and vapours that walk and weep and laugh through the 
comedy of ArisrorHanrs. He reminds us of what the 
clouds were like that Homer beheld, whén the son of 
Cronus set them to hang motionless above the mountains. 
And then Mr. Ruskry discovers that our sins have poisoned 
even the upper air; that a plague-wind made of dead men’s 
souls sweeps over us, till all the air is darkened and all the 
twilight and the sunset soiled, and the grass is white, and the 
leaves shiver in anger and dread, and the blessed sun him- 
self is more like a bad half-crown in a basin full of soapy 
water than a fair, hot wench in flame-coloured taffeta. Of 
course all this is not actual. Ofcourse our sins, which are 

much what human sins always have been and will be, 
do not affect the atmosphere. The Icelanders are not sinners 
above all men, though their climate has changed to a barren 
winter since Gunnar saw the fair fields of Lithend white 
unto harvest. It is not so, Mr. Ruskry does not think it is 
so, his hearers do not believe that it is so. But how eagerly 
they listen ; how far more eagerly than they would listen 
to Mr. Jesse CoLiincs on Occupying Ownership, or to 
Mr. Suace on Parliament and India, or to Mr. Artuur 
Arnotp on Mr. Artnur ARNOLD, or to any one (except, 
rhaps, Mr. Ruski himself) on Mr. Gotpwin Swmiru. 
reason is that Mr. Ruskin can see with his eyes and 
§ with his tongue on a matter no more actual than 
the aspects of the world, the light and air, the shadow 
and sunshine and cloud. These things are always with us, 
and therefore are not actual at all, except when Science 
tronizes them through the spectroscope. But the human 
eart by which we live does not feed on actuality alone, but 
wants nourishment of a kind which an eminept and floral 
man of science calls “radiant.” Mr. Rusx:n can give the 
radiance, and before it Mr. Arrnur Arnotp and Mr. Jesse 
Cotzines pale their actual but ineffectual fires. 


human weakness. We cannot, all of us, be always on the ment has, at least partly, conceded the principle contended 
level of Mr. ArTHurR ARNoLD and Parliamentary Reform. | for by Mr. CHaruin. 
After another concession to lovers of music, we fall back! the eleventh hour, and in an undignified way. 


into the abysmal depths of “Our Colonial Policy,” only to 


The concession has been made at 
It is 
now more than six months since a majority of the 
House of Commons condemned the existing system. When 
Mr. Cuapiin’s motion was carried it was —— by 
Ministerial speakers, and the vote of the House was 
practically ignored by the Cabinet. Nothing was said 
during the recess to show that Government had any in- 
tention of dealing with the question. It had no place in 
the Queren’s Speech, though the defence of agricultural 
industry is, in the opinion of everybody except a little knot 
of fadmongers, incomparably more important than the 
Municipality Bill to which a great part of the Session 
is to be devoted. The Ministry has, however, at last 
recognized the fact that something must be done, or at 
least promised, if an important body of voters is not to 
be permanently alienated. How far what it is propos 
to do will satisfy Mr. Cuaptin, it is as yet impossible to say. 
The Ministry has promised to do something effectual, and 
if Mr. Heneace is right, they are honest gentlemen, and 
will keep their word. The terms of their undertaking 
are, however, studiously vague. The powers of the 
Privy Council are to be extended, and that is all. In a 
question of this kind the spirit in which the Ministry 
will act is of far more importance than the terms of the 
measure they are going to bringin. It is at least probable 
that the Cabinet is by no means prepared to go as far as 
will satisfy the agricultural interest. Mr. Cuapin will 
accept nothing short ofan almost complete prohibition of the 
importation of foreign cattle, Such a drastic policy, though 
there is much to be said in its favour as a measure of 
reasonable protection for cattle-farmers, would undoubtedly 
arouse serious opposition among large bodies of voters whoni 
the Government cannot afford to offend ; and we must be 
prepared to see the Bill declared wholly insufficient when it 
is at last drafted. For the present, however, discussion is 
useless. The Ministry having announced its intention of 
doing something, the farmers’ friends can only wait to see 
what it is to be. Mr. Cnaptin will probably find that he 
must make a compromise of some sort. 


The question on Thursday night was, not what will the 
Government do, but when will it do it? The tardy Minis- 
terial promise was not calculated to satisfy the Opposition. 
It hada disagreeable resemblance to the impecunious debtor’s 
eager undertaking to pay something some day soon in order 
to avoid being dunned for the moment. The assurance 
usually fails to satisfy the impatient tradesman. When 
Mr. Cuap.ix tried, however, to bring the Cabinet to book, 
he learnt, probably with no great surprise, that a coalition 
majority is one of the least trustworthy of all supports. 
Nothing could be vaguer than Mr. Guiapstone’s pro- 
mises, or more audacious than his excuses for their 
vagueness. He could not be got to say when the Bill 
would be dealt with in the House of Commons, and his 
sense of the fitness of things was shocked at the mere idea 
of giving precedence toa measure not named in the QuEEN’s 
Speech over others which had enjoyed that honour. 
To a House which has had less than a year to forget the 
stery of the Braptaucn Relief Bill, this came within a 
measurable distance of being impertinent. But, little as the 
Cabinet have promised, they have contrived to satisfy many 
of Mr. Cuap.in’s supporters for the time being at least. The 
Liberal country members who voted for him last Session, and 
would doubtless do soagain under similar circumstances, were 
not unnaturally glad to find some means of reconciling their 
duty to their constituents with their loyalty to their party. 
The attitude of these gentlemen was well defined by 
Mr. Heneace in the devoted confession of faith referred to 
above. He rejected the amendment intended to bind the 
Cabinet down as a party measure, and an insult to 
“statesmen who were also gentlemen,” and who “ would 
“fulfil the promises which they had made.” If broken 
promises are to deprive the Cabinet of the right to be called 
gentlemen, which of that honourable body can consider 
himself safe? To be sure there is a degree of pressure by 
adverse circumstances which affords the most honourable 
mana fair excuse for failing to keep his word. If, there- 
fore, at some future period in a Session which is yet but 
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four days old, and has already seen the beginning of 
collapse and confusion, the Bill for extending the powers 
of the Privy Council has to go the way of so many Bills, 
the excuse will be ready, and the promise will remain on 
record to show the good intention. So will “ the states- 
“men who are also gentlemen” avoid the unpleasant 
task of trying to do something for the farmers with- 
out offending Birmingham, and yet preserve their 
characters, at least in the opinion of supporters so trusty 
as Mr. Hengace. The defeat of Mr. Cmariiy’s amend- 
ment was inevitable. A Ministry which has any majority 
at all has only to make a promise, and it can rely on being 
trusted for a time, at any rate in countries which have 
advanced far enough in Parliamentary practice to under- 
stand the necessity of discipline. Meanwhile Mr. Cuapiin 
may be fairly content. Whether the Bill is properly pushed 
or not, it must assuredly be drafted; and it will be no 
small addition to the already considerable difficulties of the 
Cabinet that it must be so drawn up as to satisfy the 
country members among their supporters, and yet not 
offend the Radicals of the towns. If the Ministry contrives 
to sit upon those two stools, it will almost have proved its 
capacity to settle the affairs of Egypt. It has already 
seriously damaged its character by postponing the attempt 
to protect the greatest of English industries to mere party 
measures, 


SOCIALISM IN VIENNA. 


Mo than a quarter of a century has passed since the 
mob of Vienna stormed the Ministry of War, dragged 
the unhappy Minister Latour from his hiding-place, and, 
after barbarously murdering him, hung up his corpse on a 
lamp-post. The events of the years 1848 and 1849 showed 
that in no capital of Europe, not even with the exception of 
Paris, were the forces of anarchy stronger or more active. 
There was a fierceness and audacity in the Viennese rabble 
which was wanting in the more civilized populace of Berlin 
or Dresden. The superior education and, perhaps, the more 
stolid temperament of the North Germans gave a somewhat 
different character to the revolutionary movements which took 
place at the same period among them. Eventhe purely Social- 
isticparty inthe German Empirenow reliesonargumentrather 
than on force; and the higher education of the German 
Socialist enables him to master books on the subjects at 
issue which a Parisian anarchist would not have the 
tience to read or the training to understand. But to the 
Viessen, as to the Parisian revolutionist, force is not only 
the best, but the only remedy. Since the time when 
JELLACHICH and Winpiscu-Gritz put an end to the short- 
lived dominion of the Viennese mob, force, however, has 
been on the side of the Government. But in Vienna, as in 
Paris, the snake has been scotched but not killed. By 
meetings, when they are permitted, and by murders when 
they are not, the anarchical party keeps the Government 
alive to the fact of its existence. And within the last 
few weeks it appears to have shown so much activity that it 
has become necessary to suspend in Vienna the laws which 
guarantee personal freedom to all Austrian subjects. 

A large number of arrests have already been made, and 
the prompt action of the Government will probably have 
the effect of checking, for the moment, the efforts of the 
anarchists. The Government claims to have in its posses- 
sion information which it is at present unable to publish, 
but which justifies it in resorting to exceptional measures. 
This information is said to point to a conspiracy of a more 
dangerous character than any which has hitherto been dis- 
covered, The measures proposed for the defence of public 
order were on Tuesday last brought before the Reichsrath, 
and = their first reading. It is obvious that in cases of 
this kind, when a Government is tracking out a dangerous 
conspiracy, it cannot prudently tell all it knows. It may 
have more than ample information on which to act; but a 
mere hint as to the sources from which its informa- 
tion is derived may be sufficient to give the alarm, and 
enable all the leading conspirators to effect their 
escape. The most common way in which such plots are 
detected is by the treason of some of those implicated in 
them ; and longer the informers retain the confidence 
of their companions, the better for the Government. The 
Democratic yo ee in the Reichsrath has, however, 
attacked the Government for its reticence, and demanded 
fuller explanations, but the Government carried the day. 


ledged to secresy, has been appointed, before whom Count 

AAFFE will lay the evidence on which he and his colleagues 
have acted. In the course of a few days the result of 
their deliberations may be looked for, and if, as is to be 
hoped, the Government succeeds in laying hands on the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy, a trial hardly inferior in 
interest to that which followed the Phenix Park murders 
may be looked for. 


It is not, however, by repressive measures only that the 
Austrian Government proposes to deal with the present 
crisis. as these are, they do not remove the 
causes of the evils from which the working classes in 
Vienna, as in many other cities on the Continent, are now 
suffering. The Government and the Opposition alike — 
that legislation for the benefit of the poor is necessary. For 
many years the English Factory Acts have been quoted 
abroad both by Socialists and by their opponents as examples 
of what the State may legitimately do for those among the poor 
who are unable to take proper care of their own interests. It 
is not, however, surprising that, when once it is recognized 
that the State has duties of a more or less paternal nature 
towards its poorer and more helpless members, these duties 
should be construed in the widest sense in those countries 
where the State, and not the effort of individuals, has been 
looked to as the source of all improvement. There is thus 
a marked difference between legislation on behalf of the 
poor in England and on the Continent. The initiative in 
such legislation belongs to this country ; but, when first 
proposed in our times in England, it ran counter to the 
theories and prejudices of many even of those who had the 
interests of the working classes sincerely at heart. The general 
principle that the labour market, like every other market, 
is best left to regulate itself had been treated in England as 
a law which admitted of no exceptions. The party, then 
rapidly gaining the ascendent, which believed in free trade 
in all other things believed also in free trade in labour. 
There was, nevertheless, this consideration to be taken into 
account. The employer of labour is nearly always able to 
take care of himself; a large number of those whom he 
employs are able to take care of themselves ; but there still 
remains a considerable number of the latter whose sex and age 
put them at the mercy, on the one hand, of those who wish 
to employ them, and, on the other, of the husbands or 
fathers who wish them to add to the family earnings. The 
unregulated employment, therefore, of such labour is not 
free trade at all in the true sense of the word ; and the laws 
which now regulate the employment of such labour only ex- 
press what the individuals themselves, if they had a fair 
chance, would naturally bargain for on their own account. 
It is only lately that ideas have become current in England 
the drift of which is to extend the protection of the State 
to people who are Sy nage d well able to protect themselves, 
But in countries where obedience to the State is hereditary 
and natural, and self-government new and strange, the first 
instinct of the people when times are bad is to distrust 
their own powers and to look for help to the Government. 
In France, in Germany, and in Austria the State counts 
for more, and the individual for less, than in England ; and 
in all three countries the State has assumed, or is asked to 
assume, functions with regard to the working classes which, 
at least at present, have never been seriously contemplated 
in England. 
Prince Bismarcx’s scheme of State Socialism is combated 
in Germany by that school of politicians which has most in 
common with orthodox economists in England. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that the scheme has been too hastily con- 
demned in the English press. A measure which would be 
both needless and impracticable here may possibly be ad- 
vantageous in a country where the State requires so much 
more from the individual, and where the individual looks 
so much more to the State. What measures the Austrian 
Government will propose with a view to improve the con- 
dition of the poor we have yet to learn; but it is by no 
means improbable that they will have points in common 
with those of Prince Bismarck. Meanwhile the Demo- 
cratic rvs de the Austrian Reichsrath has made a pro- 
posal which has a similar object in view, though the 
means by which it is to be obtained are somewhat diffe- 
rent. According to the plan pro by Herr Scuénerer, 
a Democratic member of the Reichsrath, and supported by 
the more moderate section of the Left, a sum of ten million 
florins is to be added to the next Budget and devoted 
to the support of labourers who are sick or work, 
It is obvious that this proposal, if carried mto effect, 


A Committee of twenty-four members, all of whom are 


would act simply as a temporary palliative, and would 
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in the long run tend to pauperize and degrade the re- 
cipients of public charity. A scheme for bettering the 
condition of the poor, according to which the poor them- 
selves exercise no thrift or self-denial, but merely 
passively take what comes out of other people’s pockets, 
must of course break down on trial. But that it should be 
seriously proposed and discussed in the Reichsrath is proof 
that the distress which it aims at relieving must be acute 
and widespread. The Austrian Government has thus one 
more difficulty added to the many which beset it already. 
Nor is the Socialistic movement confined to the capital. 
The troubles and disturbances last autumn in Croatia were 
in no small part due to the spread of Socialistic ideas among 
the peasantry, though other causes also contributed to 
produce discontent. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that the present Socialistic movement in Austria will have 
better fortune than any that have preceded it. The Govern- 
ment is strong, is on the alert, and is on the track of its 
enemies. Of these some are already in prison, and some 
have fled. But it is evident that in Austria, as elsewhere, 
the influence of Socialistic ideas cannot be permanently de- 
stroyed, except by a permanent improvement in the con- 
dition of the mass of the people. 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 


HE massacre between Trinkitat and Tokkar, and the 
Parliamentary incidents thereto appertaining, have 
naturally occupied the attention of the public to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects of the Egyptian question during 
the present week. This is not merely natural, it is un- 
avoidable. The more glaring instances of mismanagement 
necessarily obscure the lesser. Consequently the publica- 
tion of Lord Granvitte’s letter to the British Suez Canal 
Directors has passed with comparatively little comment. 
Yet it is a matter of very considerable importance—of 
importance by no means limited to the actual and im- 
mediate subject. How closely the Suez Canal touches 
England, both commercially and politically, need not be 
said. But it is sometimes forgotten—it is indeed the ob- 
ject of a whole party to cause it to be forgotten—that 
Egypt is not important because of the Suez Canal, but the 
Suez Canal is important because of Egypt. The one is an 
accidental, and, it may be, temporary, fashion of utilizing the 
highway to the East, the key of three continents ; the other 
is the highway and the key. Weighty, therefore, as is the 
question of maintaining and making the best of the control 
over the Canal which the wise policy of the late Govern- 
ment gave to England, the question of maintaining and 
making the best of the hold on Egypt itself which the bounty 
of fortune has given to the present reluetant and unthankful 
Ministers is weightier still. The attitude of the Government 
towards the Canal is intrinsically a matter of interest ; it is 
a matter of greater interest insomuch as it indicates their 
attitude towards the windfall which they have hitherto 
abused, apparently through sheer fear of using it. 


Practically speaking, the Government have accepted the 
agreement between M. pre Lessers and the Steamship 
Owners’ Association en bloc, and have thus given the former 
something like the “six lines” he wished for. Lord 
GRANVILLE indeed makes the very proper but somewhat 
trivial suggestion that England should appoint some nau- 
tical men on the Commission for recommending improve- 
ments in the means of transit; and he is of opinion that 
the present official Directors should be added to the London 
Consultative Committee. It is not quite clear whether 
this hints at a further increase of the total proportion of 
English Directors. If it does, so far so good; though it is 
not easy to say that the services to commerce or to Eng- 
land of the present official Directors have hitherto been of 
such a distinguished kind that either commerce or England 
need greatly care whether they are on the Committee or 
not. But the suggested alterations are really trivial; and 
thus it may be repeated that Lord GranviLiE has prac- 
tically endorsed the agreement as it stood. Certainly it is, 
as was pointed out at the time of its conclusion, an in- 
finitely better agreement than that which he and his 
colleagues projected. But that it is not wholly satis- 
factory, even from the point of view of commerce, the 
grave objections which Mr. Maeniac brought against it 
the other day sufficiently show. It is certain that the 
administration of the Canal by M. pe Lesseps and his 
nominees in times past has by no means been such as to in- 


spire any e i confidence in the administration of 
the Canal by M. pe Lessers and his nominees in future. 
It is certain that, although the projected alterations limit 
and temper his autocracy, they by no means put an end to 
it. It is certain, further, that the failure of the Canal 
Company to provide the accommodation which they origin- 
ally undertook to provide, if it does not go to the full extent 
of vitiating their title altogether, at least supplies a reason 
for enlarging and continuing that title only with very great 
caution. And, lastly, there are some points very inter- 
esting indeed to commerce and quite untouched in the 
agreement. How is the money for the improvements to 
be raised? How is the permission, if required, for the 
execution of those improvements to be granted, and by 
whom, and on what terms? What is to be the status 
of the furnishers of the new capital, and how are those 
furnishers to be selected? These, we say, are questions 
very interesting to commerce merely as such, and they are 
as yet by no means answered. Perhaps the approaching 
meeting of the Canal shareholders (except the largest) in 
Paris may give some hints upon them ;.but this perhaps is 
merely a perhaps. So also the expounding of the last 
paragraph of Lord GranviLz’s letter gives occasion for a 
good many more perhapses. Lord GRaNvVILLE remembers 
(it is well that he at last does so) that Her Maszsry’s 
Government “ as shareholders a very large in- 
“ terest in the undertaking.” This might be thought to be 
a useful reminder to M. pg Lesseps, but the hopes which it 
awakens are dashed by the subsequent remark that the 
agreement “ puts an end to the differences which have 
arisen.” Now there is one difference which has arisen to 
which the agreement notoriously does not put an end, and 
it is the most important of all. Englishmen, shipowners 
and non-shipowners, are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
present absurd arrangement, whereby their own millions’ 
worth of shares give them no more direct influence in the 
concern than any Parisian shopkeeper’s thousands’ worth. 
Moreover, though the question of monopoly is hung up 
by the agreement, it is most assuredly not put an end to. 
Now these are exactly the two most important differences 
in the whole affair. 


It would therefore appear that in civil as in military 
matters Her Masesty’s Government had, up to the middle 
of last month, at any rate, which is the date of Lord 
GRANVILLE’s letter, learnt nothing and forgotten everything. 
And as in such affairs there is hardly any possibility of a 
massacre at the Wells of Teb coming to rouse them, there 
is no knowing how long they may beable to continue in the 
same course. The authors of the most restless, meddling, 
and mischievous domestic legislation that any Government 
has attempted in England persevere, as regards foreign 
affairs, in obeying the maxim “Can’t you let it alone,” 
thereby exactly reversing the conduct which political 
wisdom dictates. M. pg Lessers’s monopoly and M. 
Lesszrs’s ingenious by-laws for neltralizing the power 
of capitalist shareholders are to be let alone, notwith- 
standing the obvious seeds of future trouble which lie 
in them and notwithstanding the fresh experience of the 
immediate past. Lord GranviLLE at his desk, like Mr. 
GLADSTONE in Parliament, speaks innocently of share- 
holders, of the customers of the Company, and so forth, 
exactly as if the bombardment of Alexandria, and the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and the English occupation, and the 
peremptory order to Egypt to abandon vast tracts of ter- 
ritory were all dreams. England is a shareholder and 
a customer—that is all; just as when Baker Pasna’s 
wretched policemen were hustled to their death, England 
was a looker-on and an adviser merely. It is true that this 
last illustration was not complete when Lord GranviLLe 
wrote his letter ; but the jaunty carelessness with which he 
treated it on Tuesday night shows that he has learnt nothing 
since that time. Now no good ever came in this world of 
refusing to acknowledge facts, and no good ever will come 
ef it. M. pe Lesszps’s imperium in imperio may at any 
moment produce the gravest inconvenience while England is 
sovereign (as, despite Mr. Grapstone and Lord 
she is sovereign) in Egypt. When, ifever, England is unwise 
enough to renounce this virtual, if not titular, sovereignty, 
then M. pe Lesseps’s imperium in imperio will produce 
graver inconveniences still. It is not at the moment when 
the second naval Power in the world is resuming projects 
of naval and colonial aggrandizement and aggression that 
the most important naval communication on the globe can 
be left under the sway of a Frenchman, This is the plain 
truth, and it is simply silly to mince the matter about it. 
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By leaving M. pe Lessers’s anomalous position practically 
untouched (and, as far as political matters go, the agreement 
so leaves it) the Government prepares for itself and its suc- 
cessors a thorn in the side as long as England is in Egypt, 
and something much worse thana thorn if England goes out 
of Egypt. As has been repeatedly shown, there is no slight- 
ing of the great commercial interests involved in thus hand- 
ling the matter from the point of view of politics first. 
For, if the Suez Canal is made politically safe, all commercial 
advantages are safeguarded by one and the same operation ; 
whereas the merely commercial advantages depend entirely 
on the political, which in their turn they do nothing to 
secure. Both can be made safe by a very simple plan, which 
has been again and again explained. The creation for the 

urposes of the projected enlargement of new capital, to 
be held exclusively by the British Government in addition 
to the actual English shares, and the assignment of propor- 
tionate voting powers to the representatives of the British 
Government, would secure the whole matter, without wrong 
or umbrage to any one. No other plan will, in the long run, 
prevent friction, either commercial or political, and no other 
will secure what England may in justice, and must in 
reason, demand. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF VANDALISM. 


ie Rozert Bruce were again alive and in difficulties, he 
would have no need to go to the spider for encourage- 
ment. All that can be taught in the way of perseverance 
would be supplied him by a Railway Company which has 
an eye on some bit of yet unspoiled scenery. Patience, 


determination, indifference to obstacles, unbroken courage | 
under defeat—all the qualities, in fact, that go to make up | 


the hero—are exhibited on this confined stage. When a 
Railway Bill has been brought in, exposed, and re- 
jected, the unthinking bystander supposes that it is 
done with, and throws up his hat accordingly. Really 
it is only postponed to another opportunity. The Com- 
pany hope that by that time its true character will have 
been forgotten, or that the member who led the oppo- 
sition will be dead, or that in some way or other those that 
have resisted its passing once will not resist it a second time. 
At the earliest moment the necessary papers are deposited 
and the necessary notices given ; and, before the Session is 
many days old, the victory of the previous year has gone 
for nothing, and the battle has to be fought over again. 
At the end of last summer all reasonable people were con- 
gratulating themselves upon the rescue of the Lake 
District from the hand of the railway spoiler. The 
Borrowdale Bill had been rejected, and the Ennerdale Bill 
had been dropped, owing to the decision of a Select Com- 
mittee ; and it hardly seemed credible that when February 
came round either of them would again come to the front. 
Those who thus thought grievously underrated the 
zeal that is evoked by the prospect of floating a 
new Company. ‘The Ennerdale Railway Bill is as lively as 
though its predecessor had never been upset. Rightly or 
wrongly, its promoters are of opinion that they can now 
convince Parliament that the line will do good to many 
and injureno one. It is hard on the defenders of the Lake 
scenery that they should have to remain constantly on the 
watch. But for the present this seems to be the only con- 
dition on which the most characteristic and beautiful 
scenery in England can be preserved from destruction. 
There may come a time when Parliament will speak its mind 
so unmistakably and unreservedly as to convince even pro- 
spective railway directors that they are only throwing away 
their money in useless efforts. But until this is done there is 
always a chance that persistence may at length meet with 
its reward. For the moment, therefore, it is necessary to 
forget that an Ennerdale Railway Bill came to nothing in 
1883, and to fight as stoutly as last year to ensure that it 
shall come to nothing in 1884. 


The arguments for and against the Bill have in no way 
changed their character. The promoters, as before, appear 
now in the character of men of business who want to open 
up a new industry, and now in that of philanthropists 
anxious to bring one of the loveliest portions of England 
within reach of a larger number of visitors. Neither con- 
tention will really hold water. Even if the mines which it 
is desired to open in Ennerdale proved much more pro- 
ductive than seems at all likely, it would still be true that 


encouraged. Iron is an excellent metal, but it may be 
bought too dearly, and when the price asked for it is the 
destruction of one of the finest of the Lake valleys, it certainly 
would be bought too dearly. If a coal-bed were discovered 
under Westminster Abbey, and the only way of working it 
were to open a shaft in the nave, the majority of English- 
men would choose to go without that particular addition 
to their coal supply. Great Gable is in its way as 
valuable a possession as Westminster Abbey, and the 
fact that we owe it to nature instead of to art is no 
reason for treating it with less consideration. Nor is there, 
so far as appears, any great reason to believe that the 
Ennerdale mines would repay working for more than a few 
years. The destruction of the valley might put a little 
money into the pockets of a few local landowners; but it 
would not appreciably cheapen the metal. We do not lay 
much stress upon this consideration, because, however rich 
the mines might be, it would be equally improper to give 
them any encouragement that can possibly be withheld. 
But it may, perhaps,@nfluence a member here and there 
whose head would be turned by the prospect of a large out- 
put and large profits; and for this reason it is worth while 
to mention it. 


The argument derived from the supposed conve- 
nience of tourists is quite as worthless as that derived 
from the supposed development of mining industry. 
What is it that a visitor goes to Ennerdale to enjoy? 
Not merely a pretty view from the windows of a rail- 
way carriage—that can be had in abundance on the 
railways already existing in the district. Not merely the 
pleasure of leaving Manchester or Leeds behind, and tasting 
the clear mountain air of Cumberland—there are already 
routes without number on which this pleasure may be ex- 
perienced to the full. The merit of the finer Lake scenery 
lies in its remoteness and difficulty of access. The “ tripper” 
is amply provided for already. All that he really cares to 
see is brought well within his reach. No doubt if a rail- 
way were carried up Ennerdale he would be able to add 
one more valley to the list already brought within the com- 
pass of a tourist ticket. But he will gain nothing by 
doing this. The pleasure he will derive from going along 
the Ennerdale railway will be identical with that which 
he derives from going along the existing railways in 
the neighbourhood. On the other hand, the pleasure of 
which those who already know and love Ennerdale will 
be deprived is one which cannot be replaced. The soli- 
tude that belongs tothe head of a mountain valley which 
has been left in its original wildness is something dis- 
tinct and characteristic. Can there be any interference 
with human enjoyment more gratuitous than the destruc- 
tion of a charm which has no fellow in order to multiply 
others which are already to be had for the asking ? 


The rejection of the Ennerdale Railway Bill will probably 
be tantamount to the preservation of the valley in its pre- 
sent condition. Cheap transport is the one thing that 
can make mining pay there, and cheap transport is not 
to be had without the use of steam. Accidentally, there- 
fore, all that the lovers of Ennerdale can desire seems likely 
to be secured if the House of Commons will but do its duty 
and refuse to read the Bill a second time. But, when 
this end has been gaincd—and we will not suppose that 
the House will shrink from confirming the resolution 
at which the Committee of last year arrived—there will 
still be something for the defenders of the Lakes to 
struggle for. So long as the law remains in its present 
state, we can never be sure that the work of many Sessions 
will not be undone by the negligence of one. What is 
wanted is an Act of Parliament which, without interfering 
with private rights as they now exist, shall prevent them 
from being pushed to an extreme which would conflict 
directly with the public interest. In this respect the Bill 
for the protection of the Malvern Hills, of which we spoke 
the other day, might supply a convenient model. 


One further remark may be usefully made. A year or 
so back one of the opponents of the Braithwaite and 
Buttermere Railway wrote that he would rather see a 
railway through Hyde Park than through Borrowdale. 
Borrowdale has for the time been saved; but how about 
Hyde Park? If it were only to prevent the establishment 
of a most dangerous precedent, the Parks Railway deserves 
to be most strenuously opposed. 


Ennerdale is not the place in which mining ought to be 
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FRANCE. 


HE debate in the French Chamber on the state of the 
working classes in Paris and the provinces ended in a 
fashion which is highly characteristic of that remarkable 
legislative body. M. Laneiois made a motion, and various 
members made speeches calling upon the Government to 
do something heroic in the cause of the poor. M. Ferry 
and his colleagues proved to demonstration that nothing 
but mischief could come of any interference by the State 
with the working of economic laws. After a discussion 
prolonged over eight days, the deputies decided by a large 
majority that M. Ferry was perfectly right. They ac- 
cepted the motion, which was in the most explicit terms 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry. It would seem to 
follow, as a natural consequence, that here was an end 
of the whole matter. The deputies, however, that is 
to say, a majority of them, thought otherwise. Having 
safeguarded the nation against a sudden increase of 
the Budget, and having given the@middle class a proof 
that they were not disposed to play with Socialism, they 
felt at liberty to show a kindly consideration for the 
troubles of the workmen. They therefore proceeded to 
follow up their vote of confidence in M. Ferry by another 
of a wholly contradictory character. A motion of M. 
Ciémenceav’s for the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the poor was carried by a small 
majority. The Prime Minister pointed out that the Com- 
mittee could discover nothing that was not already perfectly 
wellknown, and that the Chamber had quite enough to do with- 
out making an inquiry into thingsin general. A little reflec- 
tion, if the deputies had thought it worth while to reflect, 
would have shown them that they had already voted any 
further inquiry useless. But some among the numerous 
subdivisions of t'e Republican majority which felt that 
they had done e:.,ugh to prove their sense now appa- 
rently considered themselves at liberty to show a little 
safe generosity. The pleasure of reminding M. Ferry 
that, after all, they are the masters doubtless counts for 
something. Accordingly, when M. Cifmenceav’s motion 
was put to the vote, a majority was found to agree that 
a Committee should sit to inquire whether a remedy 
could not be found for a state of things which had just 
been declared beyond all cure by any action on the part 
of the Government. 
_ The Republican deputies who left M. Ferry so suddenly 
in the lurch are probably of opinion that a Committee of 
inquiry is a thing of no particular importance, and voted 
for it simply because they wished to show their constituents 
of the working classes that the elect of the people are not 
unmindful of the interests of the poor. These gentlemen 
may plausibly argue that the decisions of a Committee of 
inquiry bind nobody to anything. It can go on inquiring 
for ever, and listening to the rambling talk of witnesses, 
without coming to any decision. Even if it does make its 
mind up to pees something dangerous, it will still be in 
the power of the Chamber to reject its suggestions. The 
Republican deputies who voted for it, in company with a 
curious mixture of Radicals and reactionaries, can always 
vote against their own Committee as easily as they voted 
against the Ministry. In the meantime they will have the 
credit of having shown an enlightened sympathy with the 
“nouvelles couches.” It is only by supposing that the 
semi-Ministerial deputies who gave the victory to the Oppo- 
sition acted on some such calculation as this that it is 
ible to account for their alliance with the enemies of the 
ublic and the more dangerous enemies of all social 
deter. This is exactly the kind of smartness which has at 
all times seemed admirable to most sections of the French 
Chamber. They are always ready to vote for anything 
likely to please the workmen of Paris, provided that it will 
also embarrass a Ministry not formed by themselves, even at 
the risk of damaging their own cause by violating their 
avowed principles. e fact that the manceuvre is almost 
uniformly a failure never seems to diminish a Frenchman's 
faith in its wisdom. It is beyond doubt that in the present case 
it may have the most serious consequences. It is no small mis- 
fortune that the Chamber is unable to rid itself of its old 
weakness for treating a Ministry as if it was a species of 
skittle to be set up and knocked down at the caprice of the 
deputies. The patience of M. Ferry and his colleagues is 
not a little wonderful; but it is quite in keeping with 
French Parliamentary practice. The Chamber voted 
directly against him on a matter of the first importance, 


and he has not resigned. The previous vote in his favour 
was considered a fair set-off to the second against him, and 
nobody has been honestly surprised that he has chosen to 
ignore the fact that his majority cannot be trusted. It is 
hard to understand how any sincere Republican who is not 
a Radical—and there were several in M. Cifmenceav’s 
majority—can fail to see that caprice of this kind must 
keep the Republic weak. The Royalist and Bonapartist 
parties are so feeble for the present that there is perhaps no 
great risk in giving them another chance of saying that no 
Republican Ministry can the stability needed to 
govern France. It is, however, the height of folly to en- 
courage the Radicals, who have ruined every attempt to 
establish the Republic. That they are greatly encouraged 
by the defeat of M. Ferry admits of no question. The 
deputies may flatter themselves that the vote for a Com- 
mittee binds them to nothing, and is only a cheap way of 
showing their philanthropy ; but in the opinion of the 
Radicals it is a recognition by the Chamber of their 
favourite doctrine that the State is bound to find work and 
wages for the workman who is left in difficulties by the 
fluctuations of trade. If the Committee ends by re- 
affirming the Chamber’s approval of M. Ferry’s attitude, 
which is doubtless what many of those who voted for it 
hope, the extreme parties will only be angered by what 
they will consider as a deception. If it, or even a con- 
siderable part of it, makes any suggestion of a definite 
and dangerous kind, which is highly probable, the Re- 
public will have at once to deal with the Socialists 
of various kinds, who are by much its most formidable 
enemies. The conduct of the section of Republicans who 
have inflicted this check on M. Ferry can, at least, 
scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the politicians 
who wish to see the electoral system modified so as to 
make it possible for a Minister to secure a steady majority. 
A mechanical majority is, no doubt, a very bad thing; but 
it is better than a temporary coalition of little cliques which 
is liable to fall to pieces at any moment. 


So many years have passed, and so many things have 
happened, since M. Rovner held office, that his death cannot 
be considered as a political event. The Government which 
he served has been decisively condemned. It ended in a 
shameful disaster which France is not likely to forget, and 
the statesmen of the Empire were necessarily buried 
in the ruin of their cause. Foreigners have no reason to 
recognize the distinction which the victorious Republicans 
and the Royalists are wont to draw between the Government 
of Napoteon IIT. and the country. The Second Empire 
represented the nation “s faithfully as any Government 
which has existed since the fall of the old Monarchy. It 
served the narrow ideas of the shopkeeper and peasant 
classes, and was steadily supported by them. Its Chauvin- 
ism and the vein of maudlin sentimentality which it partly 
owed to the personal character of the Emperor were 
thoroughly French. But, though it was in many ways an 
ignoble form of government, it had some administrative 
virtues which its successor has certainly not surpassed. It 
can fairly be said of M. Rovuer that he was closely asso- 
ciated with all that was best in the Empire. He did France 
good service in its own despite when he devoted his great 
powers of work and undoubtedadministrative ability to carry- 
ing out the intelligent commercial policy which was begun by 
the Emperor. If he served his master with servility, he was 
at least loyal, and he kept aloof from the intrigues which 
French politicians have covered with so much fluent 
rhetoric. His countrymen who do not belong to his party 
cannot be expected to forgive him his share in the shame- 
ful conspiracy of 1852. It is, however, a kind of shame 
not monopolized by any one French party. The conduct 
of Napotgon III. and his fellow-conspirators can stand a 
comparison with that of the men who saw in the disasters 
of their country first of all a good opportunity for rising to 

wer with the help of mob violence. M. Rovner’s share 
in the foundation of the Second Empire was comparatively 
innocent. If he helped to put all the intellect and culture 
of France under lock and key, it must not be forgotten that 
they had already proved their inability to govern. He was 
not among the worst specimens of the “attorney species” 
which has generally shared the government of France with 
soldiers since the Great Revolution, 
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THE FIESTA DE TOROS, 


Ts bull-fight or, as the Spaniards call it, the bull-feast, 
cannot be called a national game in the strict sense of the 
word. In its fully developed form it is not an amusement in 
which anybody can share, but a performance by highly trained 
professionals. It is, however, a national game in so far that 
nothing else is so characteristic or so popular. No other thing of 
Spain is so thoroughly Spanish. In the Northern provinces it is 
not the custom for ladies to be present, but their husbands and 
brothers go toa man. Spaniards who do not smoke are few, but 
they are far more numerous than those who do not visit the ring 
at least occasionally. The great majority of foreign visitors see at 
least one fight during their stay, ab of those who have once gone, 
not a few go again, and keep on going. It is needless at this time 
of day to speak of its barbarity, especially as it has been made 
the subject of not a little cant, more particularly, as is only natural, 
in . The bull, the horses, and at times the men, suffer, it 
is true, yet it may very well be doubted whether the pursuit is 
more cruel than coursing bagged hares or pigeon-shooting. Ina 
world which is so rich in barbarity of a very sordid kind, some 
allowance may be made for the brilliant bull-tight. 

Elaborate descriptions of the show have been given quite 
often enough. Foreigners who have visited Spain for centuries 
past have mostly written accounts of it more or less fully, and it 
may be taken for granted that our readers are already familiar 
with the main features of the fight. They know that it takes 
place in an open amphitheatre ; that the bull is first worried ae 

men on horseback, then maddened by men on foot armed wit 

various instruments of torture, then mortally wounded by the 
chief performer, who uses a sword; and, finally, when it has 
fallen, put out of its pain by a blow with a species of dagger on 
the spine. Some six or seven bulls are disposed of one after another 
in this way, and then the “fiesta” is at an end. The internal 
organization of the game is less known, and we will endeavour 
to explain how a fight is got up, and how the work is divided 
among the various combatants. Ri irstly, then, as to place. Most 
towns of any importance in Spain have a regular “ Plaza de 

Toros.” It is an open amphitheatre, which in some cases is very 
large. The ring at Valencia will hold twelve thousand persons. 
According to amateurs of severe taste, a fight cannot be seen to 
full advantage in a large ring, because the men have too much 
room to avoid the bull, and are therefore never called upon to 
show their utmost skill. When he has plenty of space to run in, 
a banderillero is tempted to trust to his legs rather than to the 
accuracy of his eye and the neatness of his dodging. Besides, the 
bull gets tired too soon. In small towns, which can only afford 
one fight or so a year, the market-place, or principal square 
(plaza), is temporarily fitted up. This was at one time the uni- 

practice, and hence the name of the ring, to which the title 
of plaza has descended, just as the pit of the theatre is called the 
patio, or courtyard—the comedies having been originally given in 
that part of the houses of the nobles, or in inns. A strong 
stockade (la barrera) runs round the ring. It is about six feet 
high, and has a ledge about two feet from the ground, for the 
convenience of the men who have to j P over. Inside the 
barrier there isa rather higher than the level of the ring, 
then another barrier. The seats rise from the top of this second 
barrier, so that even if the bull gets out of the ring, he cannot 

reach the spectators. These seats, mere rough benches without a 
back, rise in tiers, and above them are the boxes. As the fiesta 
is given in the afternoon, one side of the plaza is in shadow, and 
the seats here cost rather more than those in the sun. In the 
middle of the boxes in this half of the amphitheatre is the seat 
of the —— Right under him is a passage from the ring, 
with which it communicates by heavy folding doors. Wounded 
men can be taken out by this way into the room where the 
doctor waits, Similar doors on one side lead to the stable for 
the horses. ite the president’s box, and on a level with 
him, is the seat of the bagler, and under it another passage with 
other folding doors, which leads to the torral—the yard where 
the bulls are kept. All these doors open back from the ring, 
and for a very intelligible reason. When the bull has got over 
the barrier and sets off trotting round in the narrow passage, 
he must be turned back into the plaza. One of the attend- 
ants, therefore, runs to the door, towards which he is moving, 
and shuts the further flap back across the passage. The bull, 
findiug his road barred, makes a halt. Then a_ second 
attendant gets nimbly on the top of the barrier, and begins to 
shut the nearer flap. The bull turns instinctively towards the 
open on one side of him—namely, the ring—and plunges 
into it. Instantly the doors are slammed to behind him, and 
poor “toro” is back on his fatal field of battle. 

Such is the place, and now for the perscns, who may be 
divided into the organizers of the fight, the four-footed and the 
two-footed combatants. A fiesta may be given by a Town 
Council, or a politician in search of popularity, or by charitable 
persons to raise money for the poor, or by an impresario in the 
way of business. The ring is hired from the company or muni- 
cipal authority to which it belongs. There are two classes of 
tickets, first for the “ entradas,” which cost five or six reales—a 
shilling or fifteenpence—and merely give the right of entry, and 
then for the seats, which range from tenpence or so for a place on 
a bench in the sun to four or five ds, or even more, for a box. 
You need not buy a seat if you do not object to standing about, 


the spoils is that the owners of the ring get the entradas, and the 
givers of the fight the money for the seats, There must be a 
president, whos» function it is to give the signal for the beginning 
or ending of each part of the fiesta and decide all disputes as to 
the behaviour of the bull-fighters. He is commonly the chief 
local authority, civil or military, and his post is not always a 
pleasant one. If his generalship does not please the people, they 
are considered entitled to how] unlimited abuse at him, and they 
use their privilege to the fullest extent. A president who is not 
learned in the niceties of bull-fighting, and who lacks the fine 
tact which tells a true “aficionado” when anything has lasted long 
enough, does wisely to have a more experienced friend at his 
elbow. We have seen an unlucky and bungling civil governor 
reduced to putting himself into the diminutive hands of a 
charming Andalusian lady, the wife of a distinguished Alphonsist 
general. By the universal consent of a Republican audience, she 
discharged the arduous duties of the in a masterly manner. 
The horses and bulls are provided by the empresa—i.e. the manag- 
ing committee or impresario, as the case may be. As for the 
horses, little need be said of them. They are all the broken-down 
animals which are only fit for the knacker, and no words can be 
too strong for the brutal cruelty with which they are treated. Of 
late years it has been the custom to kill them assoon as they are badly 
wounded, which shows some sort of beginning of a feeling of 
humanity to animals in the Spanish am The bulls come, for 
the most part, from Navarre, Castile, and Andalusia. It would 
require a treatise of some length to specify and explain the many 
terms used in Spain to describe the varying characters of these 
animals. They range from the bravo pure and simple, the cour- 
ageous beast which charges with blind fury, to the cabrito or kid, 
which skips about the ring and does nothing effectual. One name 
may be quoted for its a absurdity—it is the bull of bad 
intentions, the beast which will not be del u-led by flags and cloaks, 
but charges straight for the man. Such bulls are dangerous. As 
a rule, the bulls are not big; but they are remarkably fierce and 
active, and, coming from the vast pasture-grounds, are always in 
good training. 

When the empresa has secured the ring, the horses, and the 
bulls, the next step is to find the fighters, t e usual way of doing 
so is to hire the troop of some well-known espada, or those of 
two espadas. JBull-fighters are divided, as everybody knows, 
into several classes, all called toreros. The old word toreador 
means an amateur who kills the bull from horseback with a 
short, broad-headed spear, weighted at the handle, and ealled a 
rejon. It is held like a dagger, and the blow is strack downwards. 
The toreador only ap now at royal feasts in Madrid, and is 
always accompanied by a troop of professionals, who advise him 
and get him out of scrapes. The t man among the toreros 
is the espada, or sword, called diestro, the fencer, He 
is the manager of the troop (la cuadrilla), and pays its subor- 
dinate members out of the lump-sum advanced him by the em- 
presa. There are always two espadas at every fight, who kill 
alternate bulls; and, as a rule, the wage-fund is divided between 
them, each paying his own troop. Next in dignity come the 
banderilleros, who worry the bulls with barbs called banderillas— 
which is, being interpreted, little flags. There are generally two 
banderilleros in a troop—that is so say, four in all in the ring. 
One of them is selected to be sobresaliente de espada, or third man 
to the chiefs. If either of them is killed or disabled, he takes his 
place, and it is his function to kill the extra bull, or “toro de 
gracia,” which is generally given to the spectators at the end. Then 
come the capeadores, the smart lads with cloaks (capas), who draw 
the bull off from the fullen picadores, and otherwise make them- 
selves useful, All these toreros fight on foot,and stand on different 
rungs of the same professional ladder. The espada has always 
begun by being a capeador. The picador, the horseman w 
fights with the long spear called garrocha, comes after all. He 
has the roughest work, the poorest pay, and he remains a picador 
all his life. By the rules of the ring he is compelled to cover the 
head of his spear with a sheath which leaves only about an inch 
of steel exposed. He must hold the weapon so that when his 
arm is hanging straight down the point comes four inches in 
front of his horse’s breast. By another rule he must never turn 
the point on the bone of the bull’s shoulder. In fact, he is 
hampered in every way, and stands in constant need of the 
armour he wears on the right leg and thigh, the gregorianas, as 
they are called from the Christian name of the illustrious Don 
Gregorio Gurri, who invented them in the last century. Calderon, 
one of the few picadores who has enjoyed much personal re- 
utation in our time, has always said that he could bring any 
ecent horse untouched through a fight if he was only allowed to 
do as he pleased with his garrocha. But even he could only do it 
by crippling the bull and spoiling sport for the banderillero and 
the espada, and so he has to take his share of tumbles with other 
picadores. There is also in every troop a cachetero, who, when 
the bull has fallen after the fatal thrust, divides the spine with the 
short dagger, also called the cachetero. This is the man whom 
the Spaniards now call the matador, or killer, and he isa mere 
butcher. A miscellaneous crowd of chulos—knaves in the old 
sense—is employed to rake and water the ring, spread fresh sand 
over the blood, and tend the gaily capsrisoned mules which 
gallop off with the dead horses and bu The pay given to 
these different classes of men varies from two pounds or so for an 


ordinary picador up to twenty or thirty for the sobresaliente de 


but you cannot get in without an entrada. The usual division of 


ey are paid by the fight. that remains after payi 
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the toreros is sometimes as much as five hundred pounds, of which 
one-half will cover the wages and travelling expenses of the 
troop or troops, an espada may make as much as a hundred 


and fifty pounds. When it is remembered that he may take part | 


in thirty or forty fights during the season, it requires very little 
arithmetic to show that his gains may amount to thousands. 
With ordinary prudence in money matters and good luck in escap- 
ing “bulls of bad intentions,” he may rely on spending an 
honoured old age in the enjoyment of a pleasant little fortune. 

In the ring the work is divided according to well-established 
rules, At a signal from the president—the waving of a pocket- 
handkerchief—the toreros march in from a door to the right of 
his box. The procession is opened by two alguaciles on horseback 
dressed in handsome black costumes of the sixteenth century. 
Then come the two espadas walking side by side, as magnilicent 
as silk, satin, gold lace, or jet can make them, each man with a 
cloak of the same colour as his dress carefully arranged over his 
left shoulder and round his waist. It is held in its place by the 
left hand, the arm being placed akimbo, while the right hangs 
gravely down by the side. The banderilleros and capeadores 

in order after their chiefs in the same attitude and in 
soberer versions of thesame dress. Behind ride the four picadores 
in a line abreast. The president throws the key of the torral to 
one of the alguaciles, who should catch it neatly in his hat, gallop 
across the ring with it, and hand it to the doorkeeper. As they 
are indifferent horsemen, they generally bungle their work; and 
t is the delight of the spectators if one of these officers of the 

w gets spilt, ey if that happens when the bull is already 
in the plaza. When the key is delivered, the alguaciles take them- 
selves off without standing on the order of their going. Mean- 
while the toreros have taken up their positions. Lven if two 
cuadrillas are employed, aj] the men except the espadas are in the 
yon at once, and act together. The espadas relieve one another. 


f, for instance, the two hired for a tight are Lagartijo and 
Chicorro, and the former is to kiil the first bull, he withdraws 
inside the barrier as soon as the key is thrown to the alguazil 
there to wait till his work begins. Meanwhile Chicorro acts as | 
captain of the team. He posts his men on either side of the | 
door leading to the torral. Two picadores are put on each 
side, while the bauderilleros and capeadores are posted near 
them, cloak in hand, ready for an emergency. When a 

icador is down, he must be saved and the buil drawn olf. 

t will be Chicorro’s business to see that this is done 

romptly and without confusion. When the picadores have 
san enough, the president again shakes his handkerchief, and 
the bugle sounds. Then the ring is cleared of riders and their 
horses (those which can move), and the banderillero does his feats 
of skill, aided by the capeadores under the direction of Chicorro. 
Once or twice in the course of a fight the directing espada is expected 
to do some feat of skill himself, but that will be in the middle or 
towards the end. At the beginning he husbands his strength. 

When the second act has lasted long enough, there is another 
waving of the pocket-handkerchief, and another bugle call. In an 
instant the toreros retire to the barrier, and Lagartijo comes out. 
Gravely he takes his place facing the president, with his sword 
and flag, the blood-red bandeja in his left hand. With the right 
he gracefully takes off his hat. The» in a loud voice he pronounces 
perhaps the only oath, not being one of vengeance, which is 
geony observed in Spain. He swears to do his duty, and he does it. 

is hat is thrown behind him with a gay toss. Iolding the bandeja 
in the left hand, the sword in the right, with one trusty capeador 
at his back, he stands forth to tight his duel with the bull. Like 
the picador, he is bound by strict rules. He must keep on his 
round in front of his enemy. No blow can be struck from the 
eft side or from behind. If the bull rushes away, it must be 
tempted back to below the president's box. An espada must show 

a certain amount of graceful play with his flag before giving the 
final thrust. When he has done that for a sufficient time, he gives 
his blow. It is delivered in front of the bull's right shoulder, as the 
animal charges, and with the nails down. The commonest blow 
is the volapié, when the espada springs to meet the bull, but 
a recibido—a thrust given with the feet firm—is perhaps more 
honourable. It shows less skill, and is not so graceful, but it 
is more risky, and requires a strong wrist and steady eye. The 
sword must enter up to the hilt. It the blow is properly given 
the bull stops at once, and soon falls. Then the cachetero 
finishes him. The carcass is dragged out at a gallop by the 
mules, and the ring is raked and watered. Lagartijo enjoys his 
applause, and places the men for the second bull. He directs 
until Chicorro is called on to kill him, and then takes his turn 
of rest. Chicorro then swears his oath, disposes of his bull. 
and acts as captain till Lagartijo’s tura comes round again. 
Each man, be it observed, swears once only, It is also well to 
do the toreros the justice of saying that, although they are 
divided by jealousies of a truly theatrical rancour, they are never 
known to fail one another in the ring. Indeed any one of 
them who played another a base trick would soon find that, 
between the rage of the spectators, the universal contempt of 
society, and the knives of his rivals’ friends, the coldest corner 
in the Guadarrama would soon be too hot to hold him. 

What we have described here is a fully organized fiesta. The 
various inferior forms are too numerous to detail, and they are 
increasing. It is sometimes said that a publie opinion against the 
amusement is forming in Spain, and that the bull-fight is destined 
to disappear. Nosane man will prophesy what will happen in the 


twentieth century, but there are reasons and reasons for thinking 


' that the toreros will not find themselves short of work in our 


time. In the first place, there have always been people who 
thought the game barbarous, and at one time all who attended it 
were excommunicated by the Church, Yet the mass of Spaniards, 
including churchmen, went. In our own time the spread of 
civilization in the shape of railways has given it a great impetus. 
Fights now take place in towns where they were unknown when 
the bulls could only be brought by the road. The attitnde of 
the Spanish mind towards the bull-fight is indeed well described in 
a popular apologue told to illustrate the stiflneckedness of the 
Arragonese, “ Erase que se era,” as Sancho Panza would have said, 
once upon a time it happened that the Archangel Gabriel was going 
his round of inspection on earth in the kingdom of Arragon, and 
he met a native trudging along the road. “ Where are you going, 
my friend ?” asked the Archangel. “Iam going to see the bull- 
fight at Tudela,” answered the Arragonese. “Si Dios —— 
please God,” added the Archangel with pious gravity. t the 
Arragonese stolidly repeated his assertion. “ Say if God pleases,” 
said Gabriel, intent on improving his morals; but it was no use. 
Then, in great wrath, the Archangel turned him into a frog, and 
left him croaking in a puddle. After many years the celestial 
inspector came to those parts again. As he walked along the 
frogs croaked from the puddle, and his attendant angel said,” 
“ Tlow loud do those frogs keep saying ‘ Coax, coax’ in the puddle !” 
“ My son,” answered Gabriel, “you remind me of a duty.” Then 
he went to the water,and summoned forth a frog, which at his 
word took human shape, end again became the Arragonese. No 
sooner was he on his feet than he started off along the road. 
“ Now then,” shouted Gabriel, “ where are you going?” All the 
answer he got was, “I am going to Tudela to see the bull-fight.” 
Now the whole Spanish nation might be turned into frogs, if there 
be water enough in their dried-up land to hold them, and soak 
and croak there for many years, and yet would their love of the 
“ fiesta de toros” not depart from them. 


MR. HAYWARD. 


a R. HAYWARD’S death has left vacant a om’ in society 
which will perhaps not be soon filled. If he had chosen 
his own lot in life, his aspirations would probably have extended 
beyond the success which he actually achieved ; nor is there any 
doubt that he would have done credit to a considerable rank either 
in his own profession or in political life; but in such a competition 
he would have had many equals, while in his social career he had 
scarcely a rival. There can be few survivors who remember his 
entrance into the London world more than fifty years ago; but 
without any external advantages of birth, fortune, or connexion 
he at once occupied a position which he never lost. He acquired 
by his prose translation of Faust a literary reputation which 
seems disproportionate to the most scholarlike execution of such 
a task; and for several years he kept up his connexion with the 
Bar by occasional practice and as editor of the Law Magazine. 
His promotion to the rank of Queen's Counsel through the favour 
of Lord Lyndhurst would probably have been fatal to his prospect 
of professional employment if he had not soon afterwards practi- 
cally retired from the Bar. He had rendered valuable service to his 
patron in his opposition to Lord Brougham’s County Courts Bill ; 
and on one occasion Lord Lyndhurst told the representatives of the 
solicitors that the gratitude which they had professed to himself 
was really dus to Mr. Hayward. His legal knowledge and his 
general ability would perhaps have qualified him for a silk 
gown; but he had little experience in the conduct of cases, 
and he had not the physical gifts of an effective advocate. 
It is not now known whether he intended to pursue his 
rofession, or to take the opportunity of an ornamental retreat. 
Te would in the ordinary course have become a Bencher of 
his inn; but he had unluckily incurred the implacable resent- 
ment of Mr. Roebuck, who had the anomalous power of excluding 
him by his single vote. The rule of admission was consequently 
altered; but it was thought that the original decision could not be 
reversed. Although the vote was nominally secret, Mr. Roebuck 
always avowed his act. The cause of offence was Mr. Hayward’s 
repetition in print of a story which reflected, as Mr. Roebuck 
thought, on his moral character. The use of a power which Mr. 
Roebuck possessed in an official character to gratify private 
revenge, however just, was wholly indefensible. 

Many years afterwards Mr. Hayward lost by sinzular ill-fortune 
his only chance of suitable official employment. He was ap- 
pointed by an outgoing Government to the post of Assistant Poor 
Law Secretary, but the successor of the head of the department 
asserted his right of patronage; and the claim was allowed. The 
disappointment must have been the more mortifying because the 
candidate who was ultimately preferred was, like himself, a well- 
known member of fashionable society. Mr. Fleming performed 
the duties of his office creditably; but he could scarcely be com- 
pared with Mr. Hayward in general ability. It is strange that an 
active, though cool-headed partisan, the friend and associate of 
several Ministers, a lawyer and a man of business, should neither 
before nor after that solitary occasion have been invited to enter 
the public service. Mr. Hayward, as he showed in his writings, 
was scrupulously accurate, and he had an inborn love of minute 
detail. It is ible that he may sometimes have thought that. 
he was treated with undue neglect; but his loyalty to the states- 
men towhom at different times he attached himself was never 
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shaken. His political opinions never underwent any violent 
change. Originally by connexion and inclination a Tory, he was 
wholly exempt from bigotry ; and when Sir Robert Peel began to 
modify the policy of the party, Mr. Hayward gladly followed his 
lead. He bad formed relations of intimacy with the younger 
members of the Government, including Mr. Gladstone, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and it was in connexion 
with some of the number that he took for a short time an active 
part in the composition of the Morning Chronicle. He had 
a showy associate in Mr. George Smythe, afterwards Lord 
Strangford ; but it was soon found that Mr. Smythe had exhausted 
all his resources in a dozen or a dozen and a half of articles. Mr. 
oe tony was more fertile and much better informed, but he 
rhaps found the task of daily journalism uncongenial. His 
iterary habits had accustomed him to careful finish and to minute 
investigation of facts; and daily newspapers must always be 
written ina hurry. After a year or two he also retired from the 
paper, which was from that time conducted by writers who after- 
wards formed the original staff of a more prosperous and perma- 
nent undertaking. 

After the close of his brief connexion with the Morning 
Chronicle Mr. Hayward never again took an active part in political 
controversy. His relation to parties was almost entirely personal, 
and it was because they were his friends and associates, rather 
than from devotion to their novel opinions, that he adhered to the 
seceders of 1846. He even exposed himself to some inconveni- 
ence for the purpose of asserting the unpopular doctrine that the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel were still the true representatives of 
Conservative principles. For this ee he continued to fre- 
quent the Carlton Club when it had been practically appropriated 
by the followers of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli. It 
was not until he had been exposed to some personal discourtesy, 
which nearly resulted in a duel, that he abandoned his laudable 
but paradoxical enterprise. It was natural that he should con- 
tinue his allegiance to the same political section through all its 
subsequent changes. He was probably neither more nor less Con- 
servative or Liberal in theory at the end of his life than in the 
days when Sir Robert Peel led the Tory party. It is as 
improbable that he should have shared Mr. Gladstone's enthusiasm 
for the Irish Church as that he should afterwards have wished 
to disestablish it. Revolutionary projects and democratic 
agitation were alien from his tastes and habits of thought; 
but it was enough for him that the present Prime Minister 
was the same person to whom he had attached himself forty 
years The comparatively mild political antagonism of 
modern times fortunately allows of friendly intercourse with 
members of contending parties. At the beginning of the 
century the most unprejudiced member of society must have 
eonfined himself to Whi or Tory houses, Mr. Hayward was 
welcomed among all political denominations; and he had no dis- 
position to shock the prejudices of opponents or to engage in un- 
seasonable controversies. The subjects in which he was prin- 
cipally interested had nothing to do oe Literary criti- 
cism of the lighter sort, biographical anecdote, and social gossip 
supplied him with his favourite subjects. His command of 
French, which he spoke with confident fluency, though not with 
perfect accent or faultless accuracy, proved in his case, as in that 
of many others, one of the most valuable of social accomplish- 
ments. It is sometimes difficult to provide for the entertainment 
of foreign guests, for even good linguists often hesitate to talk 
French across a London dinner-table. Acquaintance with eminent 

_ strangers, afterwards renewed in their own country, furnishes new 
sources of information and interest. Mr. Hayward was always 
full of the latest news of Paris as well as of London. 

Although Mr. Hayward never composed an elaborate work, his 
contributions to literature were voluminous in amount, and for the 
most part excellent in quality. More than one series of selected 
essays fairly represents the character of his numerous articles 

blished in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. The best of 

writings contain a large proportion of personal reminiscences ; 
but he was also a diligent student of those branches of literature 
which relate to manners and character. His anger. 4 in the collec- 
tion of details and his accurate memory were equally remarkable. 
In the course of his long career he had enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of accumulating the kind of experience which he required. 
It is to be regretted that he never wrote furmal biographies of any 
of the interesting personages whom he had known in their later 
, and more especially of Lord Melbourne; but he perhaps 

ew better than others the nature and limits of his own capacity ; 
and his writings are always good in their kind, except when he 
attempts purely literary criticism. He disliked novelty, eccen- 
tricity, and perhaps originality, and his taste in poetry scarcely 
extended beyond a resolute okeintiin of Byron. For the literary 
puzzles which demand a kind of forensic sagacity he had a whole- 
some relish, though his judgment was not infallible. He took an 
active part in the Junius controversy when it was revived ten or 
twelve years ago, with a result scarcely worthy of his industry and 
ingenuity. He retained throughout the discussion his original 
prejudice against the claim of Sir Philip Francis, and he stood 
almost alone in his belief that Junius was Lord George Germaine. 
If he was not happy in his attempted solution of a standing 
blem, he exposed at various times many prevailing fallacies. 

is Pearls and Mock Pearls of History is a good example of the 
—_— ingenuity with which he investigated received tra- 


ons. 
Whatever may be his fate hereafter, Mr. Hayward was still 


better known to his own contemporaries as a member of society 
than as a man of letters. A word is wanted to express without 
invidious associations the function which he discharged with 
general acceptance to the great advantage of a wide and con- 
spicuous circle. A “ diner-out,” besides that the term is awkward 
and ungraceful, suggests to unfriendly commentators the notion of 
a parasite. The welcome guest in the best houses gave more than 
he received, and he maintained without effort or question absolute 
independence. That he shared with thos around him habitual 
interest in cd peor history of the moment merely proved that 
even in exalted spheres there is a great deal of human nature, 
including curiosity as to the affairs of neighbours, The typical 
philanthropist in Terence who thought that nothing which con- 
cerned man was foreign to himself, must have included in his 
lawful objects of interest gossip and scandal. It may be admitted 
that benevolent sympathies of this kind account in some degree 
for a certain amount of detraction to which Mr. Hayward was 
exposed. On the other hand, it must be remembered that reputed 
unpopularity tends to augment its own volume by echo and rever- 
beration. A successful man is often disliked by those whom he has 
never offended, merely because he is supposed to be disliked by 
others. Casual observers fear that, if they fail to notice anticipated 
defects, they may be accused of dulness of perception. The best proof 
of Mr. Hayward’s merits is that during half a century of unfriendly 
remarks, which were not always without foundation, his social 
position was never impaired. ‘Thirty or forty years ago fashion- 
able novelists sometimes introduced under a thin disguise carica- 
tures which were intended to render him ridiculous; but he proba- 
bly cared little for additional notoriety; and the attacks of his 
enemies can seldom have cost him the loss of a friend, It is remark- 
able that, notwithstanding his ability and his social aptitudes, Mr. 
Hayward was not a brilliant talker, In the rapid interchan 
of thought which forms the best conversation he scarcely 
pretended to excel. His special gift was that of a narrator, 
for no one had a greater store of anecdotes or told them 
better. It was not without the exercise of labour and of skill 
that he became a master of modern mythology. Among the 
various versions in which good stories are commonly circulated 
he selected not the most closely accordant with facts, which 
might indeed be difficult to ascertain, but the most pointed and 
most amusing. If necessary he had no hesitation in pruning 
excrescences or in adding needful amplifications. If story-telling 
is not the highest form of talk, it is the most uniformly available, 
especially as, unlike good conversation, it requires no second per- 
former. If Mr. Hayward made friends by his ability, he kept 
them by higher qualities, and especially by his own fidelity. No 
man was more tenacious of attachment or less capricious, and his 
loss is deeply and widely regretted. 


DETECTIVES. 


WH it came out, not long ago, that eleven of the jurymen 
who tried Bondurand and Woolf for conspiring to blow up the 
German Embassy were for acquitting the accused, and that the onl 
juror who was for condemning them based his decision, not on evi- 
dence of guilt, but on the broad generalization that all foreigners 
are naturally rascals, there was but one course to be adopted. It was 
hopeless to try the case again; so the Attorney-General entered a 
nolle prosequt, the Recorder duly discharged the prisoners, and the 
police, who had cut such a ridiculous figure in the business, doubt- 
less hoped that we should all dismiss the matter from our minds as 
soon as possible. That is unfortunately not in our power; for 
their lack of success in tracing crime has been so marked of late 
that they have, so to speak, forced the hand of censure. Mr. 
Howard Vincent lately told us that, as regards life and property, 
London under his guardianship has become the “ safest capital in 
the world.” In saying this he was as modest as one of his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Jacob Townsend—an illustrious Director of Criminal 
Investigation of whom Mr. Vincent may possibly have heard or 
read—who used to poke Home Secretaries in the ribs, and, when 
they affected to ignore his importance, playfully remind them that 
“the business of the State couldn’t go on without the help of us 
as knows the tricks of the town.” Could he have foreseen the 
recent revival of garotting, and the pitiful failures of the police, 
not only to detect the murderer of the woman in Artillery Square, 
Westminster, but to unravel the mystery which shrouds the 
“ plot” against the German Embassy, might he not have slightly 
qualified his boast? As for Townsend, he of course was a vulgar, 
underbred, uneducated thief-taker. Mr. Vincent, on the contrary, 
is, as we all know, a cultured and courteous gentleman, animated 
with the best intentions, and it is in no way our desire even to 
suggest the remotest comparison between them. In fact, if 
by some process his self-sufficiency could be kept in just proportion 
to his intelligence, Mr. Vincent's public performances would not 
provoke our criticism at all. But as things gc, they do; and, when 
ve measures affecting the future management of the Metropolitan 
,olice Force are being canvassed—when, on one hand, we have 
ple demanding that it be governed by the new Municipality of 
ndon, and, on the other, that its control shall still be vested in 
the Home Secretary—it may be not amiss to draw attention to one 
branch of its administration of the failure of which we are 
reminded by late events, and concerning which many wrong 
views prevail. That branch is not the keeping ‘of order, but 
the detecting of crime, and it is interesting to observe that 
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failure in this has been utilized as an argument from analogy 
in favour of putting the police under the “ Municipality of 
the Future.” The recent detection of the Fenian dynamitards 
both in Birmingham and Glasgow, we are told, proves that a 
police, ruled by local authority, can be effective. erefore it is 
argued, the London police force, if ruled by the new metropolitan 
local authority, will also be made efficient for detective duty. We 
are quite willing to admit that the discovery of the plots in Bir- 
mingham was a piece of legitimate detection, such as we have little 
right to look for in London. But it does not at all follow that 
the London detective force would be a bit sharper under a Muni- 
cipal Government than they are now under the rule of the Home 

ce. It is not at all likely that the system in accordance with 
which the force is organized would be changed, and it is the 
system, not the rule, which is at fault, 

For that it is at fault is not now to be concealed, even by Mr. 
Vincent's gushing reports and speeches. It is absurd to take a 
city like Paris, and compare the numbers of crimes detecte1 there 
with those for London, and then draw the inference that, because 
more are discovered here than in Paris, our detective force is 
superior to that of the French capital. There is the greatest 
difference in the world between the two cases. When Mr. Vincent 
talks of London being “ the safest capital in the world,” he not only 
forgets that it is a comparatively easy business to make it safe, 
our criminal classes being of a low type of intellect; but he also 
forgets that the precincts of the Savoy and the Thames Embank- 
ment are not even now, with all his precautions, much safer 
than Hounslow Heath in the days of Jonathan Wild, or Kent 
Street in the time of Jerry Abbershaw. Does he not also ignore 
the 124 persons who disappeared in London last year, of whom 
all traces are lost? What allowance does he make for the 
number of dead bodies in the river, technically known to Rogue 
Riderhood and his fellow-fishermen as “ stiff uns,” which these 
toilers of the Thames bring to land every week, usually bear- 
ing marks of violence? ‘The plain truth is that the business 
of detecting crime is very badly done in London, save when 
the criminal is a dull-witted brutal rough or a reckless dissi- 

ted rogue “so loose of soul” that in his cups he will talk 
incautiously about his affairs in the hearing of associates, espe- 
cially female associates, who can betray him at will. But if 
he is a clever fellow, a man of brains and pluck, and some degree 
of education, if, above all things, he lives “respectably,” haunts 
no thieves’ tavern, takes no woman into his confidence, and limits 
his partnership in crime to one or two men as wary and secre- 
tive as himself, he can go on for years committing all manner 
of misdeeds in defiance of Mr. Howard Vincent and all his 
works. Low-class crime can be dealt with fairly well by our 
London detective ; but as for high-class crime, that is quite 
another affair. In attempting to discover a murder or a burglary 
committed by an intelligent person, Mr. Howard Vincent's “ staff” 
are pretty nearly impotent. Since the time of the late Inspector 
Field there has been but-one man known to fame at Scotland 
Yard who could even make a pretence of tackling a crime 
committed by a person of high skill and intelligence, and that 
was the luckless Druscowitch, who ruined a great career by per- 
mitting himself to be inveigled into the De Goncourt betting 
frauds, Of course we know that the popular idea of the Scotland 
Yard detective is very much like that which Mrs. Gamp had about 
“ young Bailey.” To him “ all wickedness is print.” The secrets 

the dark side of life are all open to him. In virtue of an almost 
occult power, he can follow up the thinnest “ clue ” and track the 
most tortuous villany to its source. He is supposed to be a being 
of preternaturally sharp wits, who devotes his superhuman intel- 
ligence to the discovery of hidden crime, all for the modest salary 
of three or four guineas a week, Another and probably a better 
founded belief, however, is that detectives have no occult power 
of divining criminal mysteries, and no mysterious sources of in- 
formation. They are asa rule only promoted constables, and have, 
according to this view, simply a large and varied acquaintance 
with the lower order of criminals, with whom they converse 
amicably when they meet, with whom they even hobnob in pot- 
houses, and who regard them with superstitious awe. They have 
@ still closer acquaintanceship with the women with whom these 
persons associate, and who usually themselves of their 
secrets, Our omniscient detective, in fact, rarely knows more than 
can be got by the treachery of one knave to another, or, failing 
that, can be wormed out of some woman in the knave’s secret, 
her tongue having been first of all loosened either by jealousy or 
drink. And it is certainly a curious—one might almost say it 
«was also a corroborating—fact that, when murder or outrage is 
committed by people who either do not keep company with men 
or women “known to the police” as likely to —e or who 
confide their plans and their secrets to nobody likely to divulge 
either, it is apt to remain a secret for ever, and hold a permanent 
place in the long list of “ undiscovered crimes.” 

There is a strange story told in the life of Munden the actor 
which will illustrate the strength and weakness of our system of 
criminal investigation. Munden one day complained to his friend, 
Sir William Parsons, the magistrate at Bow Street, that his house 
in Kentish Town was robbed. He was advised to say nothing 
about it, because the sum Jost was less than the reward usually 
given (40/.) for discovering a burglary ; but, by way of compensa- 
tion, Sir William told him he might, if he chose, see the man 
who did the deed. Munden ed. The magistrate then 
asked him to go to the “ Brown ” tavern “over the way” 
next day at noon, where he would meet Jacob Townsend the 


“ yunner ” entertaining a company of thieves and burglars, Town- 
send would invite him to sit down, and, when he did, the man on 
his (Munden’s) right hand would be the burglar who had “ eracked. 
his crib” in Kentish Town. The actor followed his instructions,. 
At the pepuains hour he saw Townsend at the head of the table 
in the “ Brown Bear” ing a round of beef for a most villanous- 
looking gang of guests, The officer asked one he called “ Jemmy” 
to “sit up and make room for Mr. Munden,” who, as soon as he- 
took his seat, knew that he had his man on his right. For the 
moment he turned to look at him, all the other thieves broke into- 
guffaws of laughter, and “ Jemmy” himself showed signs of dis- 
tress. A good deal of “chaff” was spent on him—showing that 
everybody, from the detective downwards,knew what had happened 
and how the affair had been taken—and then Munden, who-enjoyed! 
amazingly the joke of lunching with his own burglar im eompany 
of a Bow Street runner, bowed to the company and left the roo 
much edified by his odd experience. But the same kind of thing 
goes on now, for the traditions of old Bow Street are te a great 
extent still maintained in Scotland Yard. Now, as in the old. 
time, the detectives associate with the criminals, h not so- 
blatantly or openly as did the famous triumvirate—Townsend, 
Macmanus, and Jealous—“ delightful company, delicious fellows,” 
Peter Pindar ironically calls them in his ode satirizing the- 
“Shields of Kings.” It is true that we have no such shameful: 
arrangement as that in accordance with which a thief was let alone: 
provided he did not steal 40/. worth of property. That being 
a hanging matter, and entitling the police to “ blood money,” he- 
could not well be Jet alone. But there is now, it is said, an in-- 
formal understanding between the police and the criminal classes. 
that the minor crimes will not be gone into hotly, when those who> 
commit them can make themselves useful as spies. The person. 
termed the “ policeman’s nose” is, in London, a minor eriminal,. 
who has a certain amount of indulgence extended to him, so- 
long as he does nothing very desperate, and serves the detectives. 
well with hints and ions which may help them to trace- 
out that mysterious “clue” they always follow sowhere, when. 
they are flying at game which soars beyond the scent of their 
humble coadjutor. But the keenness of the scent depends. 
on the keenness of the “nose,” and, unhappily, that is-not keen. 
when the scent is left by one not of the creature’s own kind: It 
must not be supposed that we are blaming the suthorities 
only for acting on the old principle of setting a thief to-catch a. 
thief. This has been adopted in the best of detective services,. 
such as that organized by the famous, or infamous, Vidoeq; in 
Paris during 1812-27. Our complaint is that it has “may 
applied badly in London, and that it has never been applied so- 
badly as it is now by Mr. Howard Vincent. It bas always been. 
applied badly because we have never engaged the services of 
cuisiniers of a superior grade, and we have never enlisted in 
the detective force men of real ability and fair education, who: 
should devote themseives to working out attenuated “alues” in. 
difficult cases. What we have done has been te try to bring 
hidden crime to light by means of the “ policeman’s nose” 

the promoted constable—by a thief who is, as a rule, a blockhead, 
and a constable who is se: a match for a criminal with. more- 
than the a ‘intelligence of his class. 

But we have of late done something even more foolish than. 
this. The system of detecting crime by means of “ the police- 
man’s nose” was one which depended for its efficiency on its- 
localization. At each police-court there is usually a local. 
detective, who knows the district, as he himself wil tell you,. 
“like a book.” He knows every thieves’ den and “leaving shop ” 
in it. He knows the history, private and public, the life, prison: 
and domestic, of e male and female criminal practising in. 
his neighbourhood. ; He is on familiar terms with them: all, and: 
it is through him that the “nose” is put on the scent.. He andi 
his “nose” having. between them weal up & ease, in. the old! 
time he got some credit by it, for he often made the arrest, and. 
ap in court to give evidence, where he was- some-- 
times complimented by the newspapers as “ the active and in-- 
telligent officer attached to such and such a distriet.” Now 
that is all changed.. Mr. Howard Vincent has centralized the 
detective work ot the London police. The local men have still to- 
ferret out the case on to which they are put. But they ane puppets- 
pulled from headquarters, and all they do is buried in“ al 
which they send to Scotland Yard, where their chiefs sit at ease and’ 
read them. Then, it would seem, when they have gotall the rough. 
work done for them by the local man and his “ noses,” these: great 
personages —— on the scene, make the arrest “ from information: 
received,” and amid the plaudits of the press give thein evidence- 
at the Old Bailey. Mr. Howard Vincent and his prineipal subordi-~ 
nates in Scotland’ Yard are, by their local con technically 
termed “ the swaggerers,” and the very mention of their names to» 
a district detective fills his heart with exceeding bitterness.. Thus- 
it comes to pass that since the mania for centralization began to- 
affect Scotland Yard; the system of workiag detectives,. 
who in turn worked through spies and informers of the eriminalelass,. 
has not been ee efficiency, for the simple reason that when. 
fruits of his seized at their ripest 

the person he styles “a swaggerer from headquarters,” his zeal. 
is apt to slacken end his enthusiasm to abate. No doubt Mr. 
Vincent hoped, by separating the people in Scotland Yard as- 
much as possible from direct contact with the criminal classes, to- 


obviate the recurrence of such scandals as that which doomed: . 


the unfortunate Druscowitch to ruin. We have always believed. 
Mr. Vincent's intentions to be excellent ; but our point is that 
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‘the carrying of them out has led to the results we have 
now mentioned. Then another change was to be made about 
~which Mr. Howard Vincent is always pe amy silent. We 
were to have brought into the detective force a superior class 
-of spies and detectives, men who were not to be taken from 
the ranks of the ordinary criminal class and the ordinary police- 
‘men. What has been the result of that experiment? Have 
‘the lawyers’ clerks, the led captains, the broken-down gentle- 
men, the Polish generals, the Argentine admirals, the Servian 
‘brigadiers, and all the motley crowd who usually serve the French 
Prefect of Police as mouchards been a success when employed by 
Mr. Howard Vincent in England? Then, have any of the new 
-order of detectives been tried—men, that is to say, taken from that 
‘branch of the legal profession devoted more especially to Old 
Bailey practice, and from the curious class of newspaper re- 
‘porters who have a monomania for ferreting out crimes, and 
~who, if the truth were told, have given the police nearly 
-all the best suggestions they ever got, in cases where they 
“were pitted against high-class criminals? Or, if they have been 
tried, have they been found wanting? Some people, who ought 
‘to know, say that both experiments have been made, but with 

-couraging results, Others say that they were made in such a way 
‘that the results were certain to be discouraging; and this might 
well be the case. The whole strength of Scotland Yard is put 
forth against the introduction of any but promoted constables to 
the higher grades of the detective force; indeed, the feelings of the 
local officers to the “‘ swaggerer ” are reproduced in “ the swaggerer ” 
‘himself when the person he terms ‘the outsider” threatens to 
invade his domain. Bat the result of it all is that, as compared 
with the French police de siireté, our detective force is a teeble 


MR. JOHN HENRY PARKER. 


A LONG and laborious life cheerfully and usefully devoted to. 

the development of learning, art, and piety among his con- 
~temporaries, is the phrase by which the career of Mr. John Henry | 
Parker can be most aptly summed up, and it is a record well de- 
serving of a grateful and sympathetic commemoration. Mr. 
Parker's social position was admirably suited to bring out his | 
-characteristic qualities; for he was both a publisher and a book- 
“seller in a University town, and was so identified with one of 
those select forms of the lesser “ commerce” which directly minister 
“to culture. One like to him, he a 
strong orarcheology and architecture, and especially 
ithose of the middle ages, le born at a happy moment for 
whe felt that preference to make themselves both 
‘useful and famous, when pioneers like Rickman, Thomas 
Hope, the first Pugin, Britton, and Willis had cleared 


the way for architectural and ecclesiological societies and for 
that brilliant bevy of writers, architects, and architect-like 
amateurs whose works have been so grateful to Mr. Parker and | 
his compeers in ad official character of publishers. So there | 
2 years ago from his pen The Glossary of Architecture, pro- | 
yo but wisely illustrated. « as octavos in Fol days were less | 
‘commonly issued than in this age. Successive editions, always 
enlarged and improved, have long testified to its popularity and to 
the patient love of the compiler. The classical styles could | 
-claim but a subordinate position in its contents, and it was after | 
a due interval followed by the Manual of Gothic Architecture, | 
which has also been frequently republished; while at a much | 
‘later date Mr. Parker brought out a new edition of Rickman’s 
‘standard treatise on Gothic Architecture, with additions which 
Day transformed it. Of the early instituted Oxford Society for 
“the Stujiy of Gothic Architecture he was from the first an active 
«member; and his cheerful presence and copious and much-tried 
a of explanation were till a very late period an indispensable | 
eature atthe annual Congresses of the Archeological Institute. | 
‘Church architecture, of course, was copiously handled by Mr. | 
Parker in his various books, lectures, and — but he never | 
~would call himself an ecclesiologist. Indeed, the quiet good man’s | 
inbred caution was often a source of half-humorous annoyance to 
his younger and more ardent ecclesiological friends, who 
felt that he might have safely with a more ex- 
tended arm the egis of his unimpeachable respectability over 
itheir own much ed selves. But to him they were boys, and 
forward , whom he kept in order because he really loved 
‘them. He had ia due time the opportunity of showing how much 
he knew of and cared for the domestic side of medixval architec- 
‘ture, by taking up and completing, after the death of the original 
writer, the untinished work of Mr. Hudson Turner, which, with 
‘its double authorship, is a standard authority on its subject.. 

Mr. Parker's position towards the “Oxford” movement 
‘in the ‘Oburch of England was that of publishing largely 
for it, and although his babitual caution prevented his saying 
‘much, his sympathies were clearly with its more moderate deve- 
lopments. He was a constant publisher for Dr. Pusey, and he 
= t-out the Libraries of the Fathers and of Anglo-Catholic 
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In his Mr. Parker appeared in quite: a new and un- 
-expected Senacier. His health was enfee and he was ordered 
to spend his winters in Rome. He had already made his mark 
in the investigation of mediwval French architecture. But 
Old Rome was very different from France or England, yet 
‘the spirit of the veteran archeologist was unquenched, and 


the necessity of working imperative with him, The times 
were propitious for one of his temperament, for people were 
beginning to sicken of the negative and destructive archsol 

of theorists, and to welcome those minute investigations whic 
have transformed the science, as in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
so in Egypt and on the plain of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The Rome which Mr. Parker set himself to decipher was that of 
the Kings no less than of the Republic and the Empire. He had 
much to contend against in Italian jealousy, but he plodded on 
cheerfully. His friends might occasionally smile in good-humour 
at his eagerness in unearthing foss-ways. Dut it is certain that 
the honest indefatigable Englishman has had no contemptible 
a. in the great work of discovering the forgotten remnants of 
old Rome. 


“PRECEPT” AND PRACTICE. 


big London School Board has decided to issue precepts for 
the sum of 948,745/. to meet the expenses of the next year. 
In order to satisfy this demand, a rate of eightpence in the 
pound must be imposed, and the public (with a fair amount of 
reason) are becoming somewhat alarmed. In 1870 Mr, Forster 
named threepence as the outside limit of the rate, and any one 
who ventured to say that the figure would probably be exceeded 
was instantly set down as a purblind foe of education, Yet in 
five years the rate had threepence, and it has gone on 
steadily rising in spite of yearly assurances that no further in- 
crease was possible. Excepting a few desperate apologists, no- 
body now fails to see that a shilling rate will be levied in a 
very short time. When that amount is named in the annual 
budget, there will probably be a violent reaction against even. 
rational expenditure on education, and the blundering of amateurs 
and unpractical crotcheteers will have deplorable results. When 
the new precepts have been collected and spent, the Board 
will have succeeded in getting rid of 12,949,312/. in fifteen 
years, which is a very tolerable sum for one body of experi- 
mentalists to command and apply. <A few plain words, showing 
how the money has been spent and what has been gained by spend- 
ing it, may have good effects. The total amount borrowed by the 
Board up to the autumn of 1882 was 4,800,000/., and this sum 
was wholly expended on building. In addition to the money paid 
for bricks and mortar, 3,780,000/, was spent on paying the teachers 
and on buying school materials. For 1883 the expenditure was 
801,000/.; so that 9,381,000/, has been directly paid for elementary 
schools alone. Offices, clerks, visitors (who enforce the compulsory 
clauses of the Act), industrial schools, and legal expenses will, by 
the end of another year, have raised the total to nearly 13,000,000l. ; 
and the annual outlay is expected to become greater. We have 
thus set up a huge public department in our midst, and 
this department has received powers which are practically un- 
limited ; for the veto of the Education Department need 
hardly be taken into account. Let us now see what we have 
got for our money, and how far the promises made ten years 
ago have been fulfilled. We were told that poor and lowly 
children would be forced into school, and the majority of people 
really believed that the new Act mainly aimed at benefiting 
the classes that had hitherto been neglected. The Board has 
provided school places for 286,276 children at a cost of over 
5,000,co0/. Scrutinizing the returns, we try to hit on a way of 
discovering how far the Arab class has been considered in dis- 
posing of this heavy sum, and the result of our examination is 
very startling and very disappointing. We may take for granted 
that the Arabs are not required to pay more than the minimum 
fee of one penny. For boys and girls above seven years of age 
27,245 places have been provided in penny schools; for infants 
under seven years of age a total number of 30,327 places have been 
provided. But, of the infants who pay one penny, 20,000 attend 
schools which are meant for children of the more “ respectable ” 
class, so that we are quite safe in saying that for the residuum about 
37,000 school places have been provided. After all the flourishes 
about lifting the lowly, it is most melancholy to learn that the 
lowly have been left almost out of the canbe, There are 
300,000 children on the rolls of the Board schools, and of that 
number less than 30,000 belong to the class in whose interest our 
pence and our pity were to be bestowed. The accommodation for 
children who pay a sixpenny fee is 6,016; fourpence, 14,723; 
threepence, 66,034; twopence, 140,760; from which figures it 
becomes very evident that the poor Arab’s untutored mind has 
not been very keenly remembered. The children of artisans, 
clerks, and small tradesmen have been well cared for; but the 
voters who were so enthusiastic about education in 1868 and 1869 
scarcely imagined that the provisions of the great reforming 
measure were to be stretched so far; certainly none of them 
thought that nearly 100,000 school places would be provided for 
people who could afford to pay from threepence to sixpence per 
week for each child. The difference between promise and per- 
formance is very strikingly marked here. 

Pass to another item of expenditure and observe the gain. We 
used to be informed that no children would remain uneducated in 
future. Sir Edmund Hay Currie, a most vigorous enthusiast, now 
says:—“I will venture to say that there are as many pour 
children now in the streets who do not go to school as there were 
eight years ago.” The honesty of this confession certainly shows 
how little mere considerations influence the best of the 
men who have worked on the Board, but at present we have 
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nothing to do with sentiment; we are balancing promises and 
‘performances. The average attendance in London schools during 
1874 was 270,466; it has now risen to more than 400,000, 
Allowing for the normal increase of population, it does not appear 
that the Board's action has been productive of much result, and 
‘this conclusion is strengthened when we observe that in 1877 it 
‘was customary for 80°2 of every hundred children in Board schools 
to attend daily , while in 1882 the percentage was 805. Now the 
sum of sopook per year is paid for enforcing compulsion ; so in 
‘five years the ratepayers paid 150,000/. to produce an improvement 
-of 0°3 per cent. in the attendance. A corps of 250 visitors and 10 
superintendents is employed in the work of compulsion; the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board states that, when the visitors are 
taken off, the attendance, in some districts, becomes better; yet 
this useless and superfluous staff is kept on at heavy cost. 
About 6,000 parents are summoned to the police-court every year, 
and about 45,000 are warned on account of their children’s irre- 
gularity 5 and this is about all that is done for the money. The 
thairman of the Bye-Laws Committee reports that, “for the real 
work of compulsion, the Board are not spending more than ten 
thousand pounds.” But, if the real work costs ten thousand, why 
pay thirty? The question is simple, and should be practically 
“answered. 

We turn to another item. The Architect's Department for the 
Board costs 6,200/. per year; but the head of this rather expensive 
office does not give his whole time to the service of the ratepayers, 
and the results are remarkable. When 3,000,000/. had been spent 
on building schools it was suddenly discovered that every one of 
the costly buildings had been, so far as the flours were concerned, 
uilt upon a wrong principle. The floors of all the schools in 
London were torn up and altered at a sweep, and the cost of this 
operation was enormous; in short, three millions were paid for an 
experiment which turned out to have been made in a wrong direc- 
tion. The average cost per annum of alterations in schools is 
15,000/.; yet the officials whose architectural conceptions need 
such expensive modification receive more than 6,000/. per year. 
This does not look like economy. Another and more trifling 
‘matter may be mentioned, not because of the magnitude of the 
«xpenditure involved, but because it illustrates the Board’s methods, 
In 1877 the Industrial Schools Committee reported that it was 
desirable to obtain a school-ship, The Committee declared that a 
vessel to accommodate 500 boys might be bought and fitted for 
15,000/,, and the Board resolved that 15,0001. should not be ex- 
ceeded, This was in October. In April 1878 the Board resolved 
that the cost should not exceed 22,000/.; in July 1878 they resolved 
that 40,000). should be paid. A superintendent was appointed in 
October 1877, at a salary of 350/., with unfurnished apartments; 
in April 1878 a bill for 390/. was paid for furnishing these “ unfur- 
nished” rooms. The oflicers’ quarters cost 646/.; the manager's 
rooms, 274/.; the deck-house, 55/.; and then, what with the 
Daghestan rugs for the carpenters, Caspian rugs for the stokers, 
Sournach carpets for the officers, and Kurd rugs for the lampmen 
and night-watchmen, the bill for upholstery ran to near 2,000. 
it now turns out that the first cost of the ship was 50,000/., and 
much of this amount was spent without any authority whatever. 
We now learn that 450 boys are maintained on board at an 
average gross cost of 30/. per boy per annum; so that up to the 
present date the vessel and her crew have cost more than 
100,000, For what? The Home Secretary, on May 4th, 1877, 
issued a definite command that all the boys should be trained as 
seamen. But the boys do not become seamen; nothing of the 
sort. They go back to a shore lifeasarule. It will scarcely be 
believed that every merchant sailor who has been trained by the 
Shaftesbury has cost the ratepayers three thousand pounds ; the rest 
of the boys have gone to employments for which the costly vessel 
was never intended to educate them. This interesting muddle is 
a typical —- of the way in which the deep pocket of the 
ratepayers has been drained. At every step we see want of fore- 
sight, want of consideration, want of practical ability, and an utter 
and almost inconceivable lack of system. 

Continuing with another instance of what we may term minor 
extravagances, we may notice the body of instructors and in- 
spectors who are now kept in the Board's service. After a staff 
of teachers had been appointed at salaries sufficient to tempt the 
dest men in the country, the Board proceeded to assume that these 
teachers were incompetent. The teaching staff costs half a million 
per years but, besides paying these officials to teach the children, 
the Board employs a perfect army of costly instructors to teach 
the teachers. A commonplace man might ask, If the school 
staff are incompetent, why appoint them? If they are not in- 
competent, why pay a corps of instructors to teach them their 
business? The commonplace person would get no solution to 
his problem ; but we think that a solution should be demanded in 
a very peremptory way by the ratepayers. The few instances 
which we have named may help prove, wt to understand how it is 
that the rate has gone up to eightpence, but we have not as yet 
done more than touch the fringe of the subject. Our examples are 
rather illustrative than exhaustive ; yet they are suflicient to 
show the financial and administrative methods by which a gigantic 
sum has been “melted.” So far as we have gone we see that 
five millions have been paid for buildings, most of which are in many 
essential respects very faulty, and that three of the five millions 
were laid out on schools which had to be radically altered. We 
also see that, out of a school accommodation of 286,000, only about 
ten per cent. of the places are prepared for the very class for whose 

the Act was passed; the other ninety per cent. are devoted 


to classes which were not thought of when the Act was passed. We 
also see that the persons who were abused and laughed at —e 
that the rate must rise above threepence were right toa me oly 
degree. We also see that about Ralf a million has been spent on 
a staff of visitors and clerks, with the result that “as many 
children are in the streets who have never been to school as there 
were eight years ago.” The minor eccentricities of expenditure 
8 for themselves. People who inquire “ Where have the 
thirteen millions gone?” now possess a few data which may 
guide them. Should we return to the subject we trust to explain 
the disappearance of the millions with still more emphatic proofs 
and interesting details, We do not know any more bitter warning 
against the folly of trusting good intentions than is furnished by 
the career of the School Board. No men ever meant better; few 
men ever worked half so hard, and few men ever rode crotchets 
- —oe benevolent whims with more unhappy results to 
e public. 


COMFORT IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


A= having hitherto adhered almost entirely to the of 
railway carriage originally constructed by the earliest Com- 
panies, the managers of some of our great lines have shown a 
tendency to abandon it for new forms. These are not merely 
improvements produced by a greater perfection of detail; but 
they are so different from the old type that their advocates 
must believe that hitherto the world, or at least the first-class 
world, has paid for an altogether wrong kind of comfort. At 
any rate, acting as if this were their belief, the managers have 
announced that they intend to substitute Pullman cars for first- 
class carriages on some of their trains. Now, we must sup- 

that railway directors know their business, and that these 
changes would not be made unless it was evident that the public 
seemed to prefer the American pattern of carriage. But, at the 
same time, it may be well worth while to consider in what genuine 
comfort in railway travelling consists, and how far such comfort 
is supplied by the different forms of carriage which the public 
have now had ample opportunities of trying. We all know the 
fable of the Emperor's new clothes. And it may be noticed that 
their invisible glories must have compensated through many a 
winter's day for their chilliness, until it was discovered by 
a child, gifted with a habit of independent observation, that 
neither the glories nor the clothes existed. Have we not 
assumed that Pullman cars (like the German army organiza- 
tion) are suited to our needs because they are suited to the 
needs of those who invented them? And is it not the novelty 
and reputation which they still possess, rather than their real 
comfort, which induces English passengers to regard them as. 
desirable? It may be that we are becoming Americanized, and 
that this is one of the signs of the process, But, if this be the 
real explanation, it is rather unfortunate that we cannot 
Americanize the mileage of our railways simultaneously with the 
polish of our manners. 

Amongst the inventions of the present century one of the most 
modest, but at the same time one of the most important, is that 
of the armchair, A careful distinction should be made between 
a chair with arms and an armchair. Chairs with arms were no 
doubt common during the earlier civilization of the world. The 
remains which we possess of Egyptian art abound with examples 
of them, and they were equally common in classical and medisval 
times. But the armchair is of an entirely different character. It 
is not merely a different variety, it is a different species, Its in- 
troduction is so recent that many old-fashioned people regard it 
as the effeminate production of an over-luxurious age. It is 
essentially an English product, and is seldom to be met with on 
the Continent. But, like the works of educational authors, it 
came into the world “‘ to supply a want that had been felt "—by the 
schoolmasters. Now one of the chief merits of a genuine armchair is 
that it gives repose not only in one position butinmany. One can 
sit up in it, one can almost lie down, in it; the head can nestle 
into its corners, the cushioned arms may serve as supports for the 
body, for the elbows, or even for a book. It is not adapted for 
the exercise of social intercourse. A drawing-room furnished 
entirely with lounging-chairs would no doubt be comfortable. But 
the hostess who was rash enough to venture on the innovation 
would probably find that her guests preferred enjoying their luxury 
in silence. It is, however, well adapted for the support of the 
human frame under all circumstances when men are required 
neither to talk nor to write. 

Now these seem to be exactly the circumstances which a mar 
finds himself in when travelling. A few people, it is true, are 
able to keep up conversation in a train. But such people must be 
gifted with very remarkable powers both of voice and ear to 
tind the occupation anything but excessively tiring. And they 
little know the torture they inflict on their less favourably- 
endowed neighbours by refusing to take the many hints which 
these latter, as a rule, so freely give in order to stop the ceaseless 
flow. Most men in a railway carriage divide their time between 
reading, looking out of the window, and sleeping. They wish, as 
far as possible, to make the period of their journey, whether it is 
long or short, a — of repose. With this view, an English- 
man will always do his best to choose the most empty compart- 
ment he can find, so as not only to be able to give himself ampie 
space for his person and his smaller luggage, but also to ensure as 
much quiet as possible. He will usually place himself next a 
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window, so as to be able to see the country he is passing through 
to the test advantage with the least etfort. And he will often 
go ho lath of spending half-a-crown, if his journey is long, in 
order to retain the advantages he thinks he has serous § He must 
then clearly desire to lounge during his journey in the nearest ap- 
to an armchair that can be furnished him. Our ordinary 
rst-class compartments furnish him with this to a good degree. 
They are not yet perfect, but on some of our great lines they have 
so improved of late years as to be nearly so. The managers in 
many cases deserve the greatest credit for having realized in 
this matter the true direction of advance. They have borrowed 
from the American car all its best features, and have adopted 
them without the sacrifice of privacy or repose. There are two 
or three English lines which have introduced carriages which 
retain the comforts we have always enjoyed and add to them new 
luxuries. The oe principle of these is always the same, 
although they solve the problem in rather different fashions. The 
subdivision into isolated compartments is retained, and the privacy 


of the occupants is as great as before; but, instead of opening 
directly to the outside, each group of seats communicates with a 
through passage, which passes from end to end of the whole 


carriage, and from which access is gained to a lavatory. The 

ping-carriage which the East Coast Railway provides on its 
Scotch trains is a very perfect development of this principle. The 
number of ngers in each compartment is reduced to two, and 
the abominable system of berths placed one above the other is 
discarded. But there still, no doubt, remain a certain number of 
improvements to be made. The lighting is still disgraceful. 
Companies may be waiting for the further perfecting of electric 
light. But they should notice that in electricity we have already 
attained to the certainty of a relatively better apparatus than the 
ordinary carriage-lamp, The heating arrangements are still very 
clumsy. Each compartment should be warmed by steam or water, 
capable of being turned on to or off from that compartment by its 
occupants at will. A separate stove in each carriage should be 
most carefully avoided, since American experience shows that the 
danger of fire from these is very great. Many people, having been 
jammed after collision amongst the wooden débris which have 
caught fire from the scattered coals of the stove, have been 
burned to death, calling out for help to those who, standing but a 
few yards off, have been unable to move a finger to assist them, 
owing to the heat of the burning wreck. Other little matters will 
no doubt suggest themselves to many travellers. With what 
advantage, for instance, might we borrow the always freshly 
washed “ antimacassar ” of the Italian carriage. It is the careful 
consideration of all these small improvements in detail, and not 7 
any violent and crude change, that the perfection of comfort wi 
be reached. 

But in turning to the more showy structures that have come 
from America one is really puzzled to guess why what is pompously 
termed a drawing-room palace car should ever be used twice by 
the same passenger. It is decorated in a style which leaves 
the mind of the beholder blank to all other thoughts but the ques- 
tion what grudge the designer can have borne to travellers that 
he wished to consign them to an early lunatic asylum; while it 
suggests to the bad sailor associations which he would prefer 
keeping absent from his mind. Railway carriages are no fit place 
for decoration or art in any form. They should merely look clean, 
neat and negative. Then the unfortunate passenger finds that, 
instead of an armchair to sit in, he has only a chair with arms, 
There is no corner to get his head back into for a quiet sleep, 
and he cannot settle himself into an easy position for reading. 
Presently, if the train is going fast, he finds that the car is 
actually rolling from side to side. True, there is little of 
the jolting motion which is the only annoyance in the ordinary 
carriage; he could even write with comfort. But this rolling 
begins to produce the feelings which that of a ship will do under 
similar circumstances. He looks around for a way out of his difli- 
culty, and thinks that perhaps if there were a little more air he 
might be better. He orders a window to be opened. But, alas, 
he has no longer the control of the window as he used to have in his 
first-class carriage. The open window would produce a draught 
at the back of some passenger's neck who is sitting at the 
other end of the car. He has no resource but to devote his 
energies to struggling against the feeling of nausea until the ex- 
press train arrives at the next station—a long time perhaps. Mean- 
while he congratulates himself that at least he has not to talk. 
But this delusion does not last long. An acquaintance has espied 
him from the other end of the car. And he brings and introduces 
three more acquaintances. And the traveller, almost overcome by 
his nausea, has to invent civil speeches and to keep up the conver- 
sation and to strain his ears to hear the voices of the others above 
the noise of the rolling wheels and the rattling lamps. Few 
arrive at Dover Pier with a greater sense of satisfaction than he 
feels when he steps out of the drawing-room palace car into an 
ordinary first-class carriage, vowing within himself that he will 
never pass its portals again, 

Ilowever well Pullman cars may be adapted for the climate, the 
country, and the le for which they were invented, it seems 
clear that they will not suit either our habits or our railways. In 
America the pace of the trains is slow compared with that of our 

t expresses, and, owing partly to the enormous length of the 
fos, and partly to the action of the frost on the road in 
winter, the permanent way is not maintained with that almost 
microscopic accuracy to which we have become accustomed. The 
arrangement of springs under the car is calculated, as far as pos- 


sible, to neutralize the jolting that would be produced by the 
roughness of the tracks. But this very arrangement renders the 
whole structure liable to that rolling motion which produces 
feelings of sickness in so many people when the train is running 
at a high rate of speed. It becomes absolutely necessary also to 
warm the car artificially when the travellers have to remain in it 
for a week, during part of which the thermometer may stand at 
many degrees below zero. This can easily be done by a stove 
placed at one end of the car and watched by the attendant. 
Americans often live in rooms which Englishmen would regard as 
intolerably stuffy, so that they feel no necessity for open windows. 
The sense of quiet seems a thing unknown to them. They are 
largely consumed with a desire to learn all about the private 
affairs of the stranger who sits next them, and have but little deli- 
cacy in attempting to satisfy their curiosity by the most abrupt 
questions of the most personal kind—a process which, it must be 
observed, is not resented amongst themselves, All these thi 
make the Pullman car, if not a perfect, at least a fairly suitable 
means of conveyance for Transatlantic purposes; but they make 
it an intolerable one here. It came here with a reputation as 
glittering as its own gilding, and there are many people who are 
so entirely ignorant of the meaning of the word comfort that there 
seems to be some danger of its being sufficiently patronized to in- 
duce the managers of railways to continue it in some cases even to 
the exclusion of the first-class carriage. So long as the two are 
used in conjunction no harm can be done. But it will be a very 
serious matter for the comfort-loving portion of the public if the 
drawing-room palace car is ever allowed entirely to exclude any 
other form of compartment. - 


LEO XIII. AND HIS CARDINALS. 


as death of Cardinal Bilio, at a compafatively early age, 
will have something more than a personal significance for 
all who watch with interest the present fortunes and future 
prospects of the Papacy. That it should have so closely syn- 
chronized with the death of one of the most widely known of 
foreign Protestant theologians, the Danish Bishop Martensen, whose 
treatise on has been translated into more languages 
than one, and has justly attained a European celebrity—is a 
curious coincidence, but nothing more. The special point to be 
noted here is the position held by the late Cardinal in the Sacred 
College and the destiny anticipated for him by a large party in 
the Curia and the Roman Oatholic Church. As he was only born 
in 1826, and raised to the purple in 1866 at the age of forty, he 
was still a junior member of the body to which he had belonged 
for eighteen years, and Cardinals are apt to be longlived. At the 
last Conclave in 1878 he received the largest number of votes next 
to the present Pope, and his name would pretty certainly have been 
put forward by the reactionary party among the electors at the 
next vacancy, and with a reasonable prospect of success. 
That his election would have meant, so far as it is possible 
to predict the conduct of a future Sovereign from the actions 
of an heir presumptive, a reversal of the policy of the pre- 
sent pontificate and a return to the spirit at least of the 
régime of Pius IX., need not be said. We have no in- 
tention of writing an obituary of Cardinal Bilio, nor would 
his life in itself have any particular claim on the attention of 
our readers. But he was far the ablest as well as the P ae 
est of the surviving “creatures” of the late Pope—there is 
no discourtesy in the term which is habitually used at Rome to 
designate the Cardinals “created ” by any given Pontitf—and his 
vigorous action at the Vatican Council has an historical and 
might have had a prophetic interest. He was thoroughly in the 
confidence of the late Pope and the Jesuits, and wasemployed in the 
editing of the Syllabus. It waseven rumoured at the time that there 
was a scheme of Pius abdicating after the Vatican Council, with 
a view to Bilio succeeding him. For those who do not happen to 
be familiar with the Letters of Quirinus it may be worth while to 
recall some of the leading incidents of the Council in which he 
took a prominent part. It may be recollected that several pre- 
liminary Commissions were appointed to prepare the work for the 
future Council, and in the directing Congregation of Cardinals 
the most conspicuous fi was that of Bilio, then one of the 
youngest of body both in age and membership, who was 
already observed never to lose an opportunity in conversation of 
extolling the proposed dogma of papal infallibility. It was said 
indeed that Archbishop Manning an were 
foremost personages in carrying on the infallibilist propagan 

but the former was not yet a Cardinal, and Reisach was out 
of health and died, away from Rome, within three weeks of 
the opening of the Council. And, while the wires might 
be, and no doubt often were, pulled from behind, the osten- 
sible and public leadership in the business of the Council was 
assigned exclusively to members of the Sacred College as repre- 
senting the Pontiff, who only attended himself on State occasions, 
or what were called Solemn Sessions, after the real work had been 
already settled, And it was considered that among the Cardinals 
“the four papal pillars of the Council”—in other words the 
four most powerful supporters of infallibilism—were De Angelis, 
De Luca, &. ti, and Bilio, especially the last, who passed for an 
eminent theologian at Rome, and of whom it was facetiously re- 
marked that, “ whereas the rest of the Cardinals and Monsignori 
held it a sin to understand any German at all, he knows two 
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German words which he constantly repeats, but always with a 
shudder, deutsche Wissenschaft.” 

One of the first great wrangles after the opening of the Council 
‘was over the Sc de Fide, and then Cardinal Bilio was 
employed at the last moment to persuade the more indiscreet of 
the infallibilist party to withdraw premature amendments which 
it was feared might drive the Opposition bishops to extremities. 
But his method of procedure was not always characterized by 
similar moderation. When the learned French Bishop Maret, 
who had written a book against the new dogma, observed in the 
course of his speech that for the Council, which was assumed to 
be a lower authority, to affect to bestow on the Pope, who was ex 

hesi higher, the gift of infallibility was arguing in a vicious 
circle, Bilio rudely interrupted him with the passionate exclamation, 
* Corcilium nihil dat Papse nec dare potest, sed solummodo recog- 
noscit, suffragia dat, et Sanctus Pater quod in Spiritu Sancto ipsi 
placet decidit "—which was of course to assume as a first premiss 
the very point under discussion. Even the majority thought this 
outbreak somewhat indecent, and it was publicly disowned by the 
presiding legate, Cardinal de Luca. He was however no less 
summary in his treatment of Bishop Verot of Savannah in a later 
Session, who not unnaturally objected to a statement in the pre- 
amble of the proposed decree that the new article was “ juxta 
communem et universalem doctrinam,” as being simply untrue in 
fact, since it was oer the opinion of the ultramontane school. 
Hereupon we are told that Bilio again interposed, “like a brawl- 
ing monk,” and declared the speaker was wandering from the 
question. He was however a shrewd man, and, in the narrow and 
technical sense of the term, a theological expert, and he had the 
advantage of knowing his own mind and the courage of his opinions. 
It may fairly be questioned whether any representative of the in- 
transigenti faction among the Cardinals at all his equal is now to be 
found. And in spite of Pius IX. having twice over during his 
long reign filled up the Sacred College, his nominees are gradually 
dropping off. Twenty-eight Cardinals have already died since the 
accession of Leo XIII., and twelve “Hats” are at this moment 
at his di Of the 58 existing members of the College, one 
was created by Gregory XII., Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Archbishop 
of Prague, 37 were created by Pius IX., and the remaining 
twenty by the present Pope ; and of these last it is noteworthy that 
three are German, two French, one (Cardinal Newman) English, 
and one Irish, one an Armenian, and another a Pole. Nearly half 
of them therefore are now Italians, raising the whole number 
of foreign members of the existing College to 26 as against 

Italians; a aoe unprecedented, we believe, for a very 
ioe time past. It would in fact be easy for his Holiness, 
if 80 diapoied, to equalize the numbers by his distribution of the 

now actually vacant. Among these vacancies are two of 
the six “ Suburbicarian Sees,” from which the Cardinal Bishops 
take their titles, Albano through the resignation of Cardinal 
Hohenlohe and Sabina through the death of Bilio. It is now more 
than three centuries and a half since any but an Italian has sat on 
the papal throne, Adrian VI. who died in 1523 being the last, but 
a large infusion of the foreign element into the Conclave might 
materially influence future elections. And the great reforming 
Popes, like Hildebrand, who in former ages did so much to restore 
the failing fortunes of their Church, were of Teutonic not Italian 
blood. It used during the last pontificate to be a favourite cry 
ome. | those styled Liberal Catholics, “ We want a Teutonic 

‘ope. 

The Sacred College now includes the greatest genius and first 
divine among English-speaking Koman Catholics, and in Cardinal 
Hergenréther, who was appointed in the same year as Dr. 
Newman, it has secured the greatest German historian—though of 
course far inferior to Dillinger—who would be at all a persona 

ata at Rome. Haynald again, Archbishop of Kalocsa, and 
Prine Fiirstenberg, Archbishop of Olmiitz, both created by the 
present Pope, are men of mark, and took an active part in the 
map at the’Vatican Oouncil, and after voting against the 

ree of July 13 signed the Memorial against it presented to the 
Pope by the minority before leaving Rome on July 17. 
Haynald was considered, next to Strossmayer, the best Latin 
cnrner at the Council, as well as one of the most adroit debaters. 

e made himself conspicuous, in a manner very unpleasant to the 
ruling authorities, both at the beginning and at end of the 
Council, and if he has, like his coll of the minority, 
managed to swallow the obnoxious decree since then, it 
may fairly be conjectured that he too is one of those men con- 
vinced against their will who remain very much of the same 
opinion still, At an early session on February 22 he denounced the 
passion for new dogmas as the cause of dissension in the Church, 
and added that the authorities would be much better occupied 
in preserving the ancient doctrines in their purity which Mad 
hitherto proved sufficient, than in devising new ones ; whereupon 
the President, Cardinal de Angelis, rang his bell violently and 
bade Haynald at once come down from the tribune, which 
however he did not do. When he had finished the excitement 
was 80 t that the sitting was at once adjourned. At the 
last session attended by the minority bishops, on July 16, 
the presiding legates bitterly censured a French pamphlet pub- 

i under the title of Dernitre Heure du Concile, gene- 
rally attributed to Archbishop Darboy of Paris, who was after- 
wards murdered by the Communists. The Spanish and Italian 
prelates—most of whom did not understand a word of French, 
end of course had not read the brochure—at once exclaimed 


“Nos condemnamus,” and the ,— bishops, who knew 
it well, replied “We do not.” The presiding Oardinals how- 
ever peremptorily required those present to subscribe a con- 
demnation of the work, whereupon Haynald ironically advised 
them to have it translated into Latin, that he and his colleagues 
might examine it and see whether it deserved such rough treat- 
ment. Haynald himself is now a Cardinal, and the reputed 
author of the incriminated tractate is by many revered as a 
martyr; were he still living, he too would not improbably have 
been by this time raised to the purple. It is clear that a silent 
change has been going on for some years past, not merely in the 

rsonnel but the composition and character of the Sacred 

ollege, and every fresh vacancy that occurs seems to facilitate the 
process. Much will necessarily depend on the manner in which 
the twelve places now vacant are supplied, but the loss to the 
intransigente of a leader like Bilio is much more than a numerical 
one. The present Pope, in spite of his in one sense very real 
imprisonment at the Vatican—which the impression produced on 
the Curia by the recent judgment of the Roman tribunals in the 
matter of the Propaganda property will not tend to relax—may yet 
live many years, and for the interests of his flock, and of religious 
concord in Europe generally, a continuance of his reign is to be 
desired, but it cannot at his age be reckoned upon. And at Rome 
conjecture is always rife about the papadili, though it is seldom 
justified by the event. Noone, that we are aware of, had predicted 
the election of Cardinal Pecci, and as long as the French Empire 
lasted there had been much talk of a Bonaparte wearing the 
triple crown. What may be affirmed with tolerable coutidence is 
that the chances of an ultramontane succession, and especially of 
one likely to be both strong and durable, are sensibly diminished. 
More than that no looker-on mindful of the changes and chances 
of human affairs, and not least of that particular portion of them 
which is transacted in a Papal Conclave, can venture safely to 
assert. 


MME, VIARD-LOUIS’S RECITALS. 


is something imposing in the mere idea of giving the 
whole of Beethoven's chamber compositions in chronological 
sequence, and Mme. Jenny Viard-Louis, who undertakes the 
pianist’s share of the vast undertaking, may be congratulated on 
its novelty and enterprise. The immensity of Beethoven's piano- 
forte compositions, their enormous range of aim and variety of 
accomplishment, are sufficient to try the confidence of any but the 
most ardent students and the most able interpreters. If we except 
the five concertos, as being strictly orchestral works, there remain 
for the pianist no fewer than thirty-eight sonatas for piano— 
some of them presenting difficulties of the most exacting kind— 
ten others for piano and violin, five for piano and cello, eight 
trios for piano and strings, the sonata for piano and horn, a pro- 
digious number of variations, &c., for the piano, besides the 
quintet for wind instruments and piano, and the quartets for 
strings and piano. In addition to these, the programme of Mme. 
Viard-Louis includes the occasional vocal compositions, It is 
manifest that, while the public are presented with a grandiose 
scheme, the pianist has set herself an arduous task, and one 
which, on completion, must necessarily abound in inequalities 
of rendering, technical and intellectual. While it is true that 
such an enterprise as this may be completely realized by few, 
there is no denying its attraction, though the long intervals 
between Mme. Viard-Louis’s recitals must detract somewhat from 
the vague autobiographic interest which makes a chronological 
interpretation of Beethoven attractive. In the opening recital at 
Prince’s Hall last ‘Tuesday the programme comprised the three 
trios for piano, violin, and violoncello (Op. 1), and the three 
sonatas (Op. 2) dedicated to Haydn; the vocal pieces being the 
six “cantiques de Gellet” and “ Adelaide.” the trios the 
ianist received the assistance of M. Hollander (violin) and 
Mt Libotton (violoncello) ; these were well rendered, particularly 
the famous third which Haydn advised the composer not to 
publish, The performance of the well-known sonatas demands no 
special notice, and Mr. Iver McKay's singing would have been 
more successful if his.phrasing did not suffer from his slight ac- 
quaintance with German. He would have been heard to greater 
advantage in the six “ cantiques ” if he had been accompanied by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, as in the “ Adelaide,” instead of by Mme. 
Mina Gould. 


THE CRIMES OF PARIS AT THE OLYMPIC. 


I the theatrical events of the season had not crowded upon us 
in such a serried throng, we should have given an account ere 
this of the melodrama which has been running for some time 
past at the Olympic. It is the same piece which was introduced 
at the Surrey not very long ago by Messrs. Merritt and Conquest, 
adapted by them, with their habitual skill, from some French 
original which has left its obvious traces here and there upon the 
dialogue. The Crimes of Paris, however, in no form could have 
been one of the best of melodramas, It is confused in plot, and, in 
spite of reiterated points of “ business,” so intricate as to be 
scarcely intelligible. There has been a cruel murder in the Rue 


Belgique, and a person called the Demon, of whom the police haye_ 


| 
| 
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lost sight, is suspected of committing it with his left hand. Of course 
a left-handed Viscount attracts the attention of everybody, except 
the police, from the very opening of the play, and a great deal of 
agreeable knavery is performed by three attendant murderers, the 
Dummy, the Dandy, and the Plunger, who skip about upon the | w 
stage to slow music whenever the plot drags at all, which is very 


CAMARALZAMAN AT THE GAIETY,. 


HE interest which attaches to Mr. Burnand’s Camaralzaman 
is not the interest which attached to Ariel, Before Ariel 
as exposed to that fierce light which beats upon a new 


burlesque drama the air was filled with signs and wonders—with 
portents such as herald a prodigious birth. With Camaralzaman a 


often. The pathetic scenes are as harrowing as usual, and the t 
very different course has been adopted. No masterpiece ever crept 


bigamy of the heroine, who marries the Demon during the lifetime 
of her husband, a virtuous wearer of a blouse, forms rather a new 


more quietly into being. 


Ofthe Arabian story the new burlesque-drama has little or nothing 


feature, and a topstone to the pile of the agony. But the piece is 
but the name, the quarrel between Danasch and Maimouné, and the 


distinctly too long, too nerveless, and too clumsy, to be a lasting 
success. 


The Crimes of Paris is played in the fine old country style, with oO 


winning of Badoura by Camaralzaman. In the Arabian author, 


amaralzaman conquers Badoura by means of his foster brother, 


Marzavan—one of those invaluable foster brothers who are wizards 


a deal of conviction. The only real actor is Mrs. Chippendale, 
who appears as the worth of the unworthy in the he love she 
first two acts, and then disappears, to the great disappointment de f himse ae 
of the audience. The detective, Pepin Cardel, is played by Mr. at eo “All 
C. W. Somerset, with an occasional suggestion of the manner of this, Mr. Burnand, with the audacity of true genius, hes 


Mr. Fernandez. There was something quite refreshing in the studied 


To him, writing for a peculiar company, and obliged to work up to 


ease with which this gentleman made his first appearance in the 
Flower Market, and told an incredible tale of a and of a bull of — = 
and of a pious convict to a young lady who was a total stranger to | Dave seemed valueless, dum, the Hero otory 

1 is not Camaralzaman, though Camaralzaman is played by Miss 


him. The style, down tot 


a finished example of a certain method of acting. A better Pepin In his version Danasch ap rs 


2 false emphasis on the pronouns, was | 5, arren, but Danasch the Djin, who is — by Mr. Edward Terry. 


in love with Maimouné, 


Cardel would carry the play through with more success. But, if 
: Seat aimouré to be in love with Camaralzaman, Badoura to be 
Mr. Somerset sometimes seems to imitate Mr. Fernandez, the spirited away by Maimouné; and, by the © JF ao ; 


ones Mr. Philip Beck, who takes the Demon Viscount, pays 
to 


beverage, it is almost certain that Maimouné at the last moment 


tones of the voice, the tricks of the hands, the very waxing and of sort good 
waning of the terrible fashionable eyeglass. But Mr. Beck is, after it 4 tht 
all, only an imitation, and one which lacks the strength and vivacity work out a common plot, but to achieve a piece of pure literature. 

that 


of the original, , 7 g It is at the dialogue rather than the plot of Camaralzaman 
The female parts lack interest, with the exception, as we bave the author seems to have laboured most lovingly. He takes his 
said, of Mrs. Chippendale. I: ‘s a pity that the heroine, Angéle | youse, like a primeval hero, amid the al of English and 


(Miss Alma Murray), and her iriend Lizette (Miss Laura Linden) | the crush of words. 


were so much alike in face and figure and stature that the eye was 


True it is that he is not always himself. The fact that his hero 


sometimes puzzled, in their various changes of costume, be~ | js a Djin, that a considerable number of words in the dictionary 
tween the one and the other. This greatly increased that cloud | begin with “gen,” and that “gen” and “djin” are to the punster 
or mist of unintelligibility which continued to hang over the plot | convertible terms, has led him many times astray—so many that 
until near the close. La Belle Héléne, an artful minx whose de- | we have not dared to count them; the fact that in “ peri” you 
sperate egotism goes near to ruin the happiness of several virtuous | have a couple of syllables which have to do a certain amount of 
and prominent characters, was played by Mlle. Carrara in a very odd | duty in the English language has likewise seduced him into ex- 
and emphatic —, but, at all events, so as to preclude all danger | cesses which are reprehensible. But even Homer nods. Itis better 


of confusion. 


Belle Héléne was instantly recognizable in any | to leave these extravagances on one side, and to take our author 


disguise. The part of an English confidential clerk who has lost | at his brightest and most careful, Here is a specimen of his 
his wife for the time being on their wedding tour was taken by | ingenuity :— 


Mr. E. Hendrie, who made it very comic without descending to 
burlesque, and deserves more praise than most of his colleagues. 
The Dummy, a dumb hunchback of revolting appearance and still 
more revolting manners, was played by Mr. Batson, who was de- 
cidedly effective in it. It is, perhaps, not below the dignity of 
criticism to remark that the gates of Mabille were adorned on each 


Danascn. Oh, my princess will win—that I foretell. 
MarmovunE. Where is she ? 


DANASCH. Coming! Coming ! 

Sure. Bur sell? 
Danascu. Bar cell, bar door, Bar-doura will— 

Don’t boast. 


Danascn. Force it—and here she comes by Bar-cels post. 


side with this remarkable inscription, “ Prix d’entre 2 fres.”; it 
Whereupon the Princess enters! On the next page Maimouné 


mattered little, however, for there was no one to take this “ prix,” 
the characters going in and out as cheerfully as though the place 
had been their private garden, 

There would not be much in Zhe Crimes of Paris to attract 
public attention if it were not for the extraordinary merit of the 
closing scene. We suppose that the energies of the company are 


remarks, “I'll set my masher going by mashinery”; while some 
pages further on there occurs the following flow of soul :— 


CAMARALZAMAN. See here, this golden ring—it’s the Princess’s 
Suara, Isit? Then it is silver-gilt. "Twas dropped 

Some time ago, 
CAMARALZAMAN, For an a-Claudian swopped. 


reserved during the evening to be concentrated about eleven o'clock 3 ea J 
upon this final coup. At all events, the scene called—we have | After this, the Emperor of China's barber’s remark that his 
master is “better after shaving, so to speak, During the lather 


not the slightest notion why—“ Her own Avenger” is thoroughly 
worth seeing, and we recommend playgoers who are not inclined 
to spend the whole evening at the Olympic to drop in for this. 
The self-styled Viscount, the murderer of the Rue Belgique, is 
followed to his rooms by the woman he has forced into a 
bigamous marriage. She has found out his crimes, and she 


portion of the week” sounds almost unliterary ; but the facetious- 
ness of the lines— 


Daughter of Wan Lung, 
Descended from Khan Sing and Bad Li Sung, 
Emperors of China, in the line of Hung, 
. The race of Ham and Dynasty of Tung— 


threatens to denounce him. He leaps upon her, and is about to | . ‘ a i M 
strangle her, when her first husband, Jules Martel, enters, He | i8 obvious to the meanest capacity. Not quite so obvious, though 
frees Angéle, puts her outside. the door, and then the two | uiteas admirable, are theauthor’s excursions into French :—“ Turn 

me into stone! Oh, que vous étes ai-marble.” For the rest it 


men face one another. ‘The Demon has his back to the audience, 


remains to say that Miss Farren, who is rather more Miss Farren 


and we see him open a clasp-knife behind his back, and suddenl / : : = 
‘dart upon his mek Bat. Jules Martel has a knife too, “a than ever, sings a song, “ I don’t know so much about that,” with 
much cleverness and point; that Mr. Elton dances very well; 


now begins a really splendid fight, carried on with incredible 


that Mr. Terry is more amusing than usual; that Miss Gilchrist 


fire and fury, and manifestly studied with the greatest care. We | ° r Meade ] 7 : 
have rarely witnessed a duel more excellently managed, C= in thet the 
mt 7 has bee: becomingly u 

in its vraisemblance. The two men seem exactly matched. In Reels and Ghat Gent of Miss Kate Vaughan is d wn ily 


their crafty and sudden movements the eye detects no trace of 
unreality, and neither actor seems to help the other in the smallest 
degree. Presently they drop their knives, and something of illusion 
is lost in the very tame way in which Martel falls beneath the mere 
threat of achair. But the fight is only half over; the detective 
enters, and, with the handcuffs in his teeth, leaps on the Demon, 
and a fresh scuffle begins, even more exciting and more full of 
ruse than the former. The way in which the Demon crawls 
across the floor to regain his knife is extremely pretty and “ to- 
the-beartish,” as Leigh Hunt would say. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the whole of this fighting scene is most eflectively 
contrived, and if the management choose to call it “ Her own 
Avenger,” that is their business and not ours. 


apparent, 


THE GREAT FAILURE IN THE CITY. 


HE failure of Messrs. P. W. Thomas, Sons, & Co. has given 

a shock to the City greater than has been experienced for 
many years past. The firm had been in existence for more than a 
century. It was of the highest standing in the Stock Exchange, 
had formed in many directions a valuable connexion, and was 
doing a very profitable business. Successive generations of 
partners, in short, had built up for it a solid success by industry, 
capacity, and honourable dealing, and” the high credit they had 
acquired passed to their successor. It would have seemed a few 
weeks ago to most City people utterly incredible that a man so 
circumstauced, inheriting a large income and a fine position, should, 
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without apparent motive, out of a mere passion for gambling, ruin 
himself, his partner, and every friend that trusted him, inflict heavy 
losses on his clients, and om nage crimes of the vulgarest and 
basest kind. Yet, if the charges now made against him by his 


creditors be substantiated, Mr. Blakeway has for years been 
engaged in most reckless ulation, has lost thereby enormous 
sums, and to keep himself afloat for a brief period has mis- 


appropriated securities left with him on deposit by friends, 
relatives, and clients, while he abused the confidence re in 
him by bankers to cheat, if not to commit forgery. And the shock 
given to the City by a discovery of this nature is increased by the 
jact that outside of the Stock Exchange, and even inside with few 
exceptions, nobody had the slightest suspicion of the kind of life 
he was leading. ‘To the very last his credit r remained intact. Nor 
was this all. ie had a r, who had at all times access to the 
books of the firm, and whose duty it was to make himself 
acquainted with what was going on; yet Mr. Thomas affirms that 
he was entirely ignorant of the sort of transactions in which the 
firm was engaged. Furthermore, it is clear that much of what 
Mr. Blakeway is accused of could not have been done without 
tampering with the books. Accordingly the accounts are in hopeless 
confusion. Yet the clerks were either kept in ignorance of what was 
ing on, or conspired to screen their guilty employer. Lastly, 

t is evident that Mr. Blakeway could not have lost the enormous 
sums gambled away without the fact being known to several mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. Yet no intimation was given by 
them to the banks and money-lenders who have lost so heavily by 
his misconduct. It is impossible to explain fully how all this 
could have occurred until the matter is investi ted in a court of 
law, and the exact nature of every transaction is clearly proved. 
In the meanwhile, however, it is not difficult to show that the 
conditions under which bankers and stockbrokers transact business 
afford exceptional facilities for fraud to dishonest stockbrokers to 
whom favourable circumstances have conspired to give a high 


r. 
A stockbroker is an agent for the public for buying or selling 
Stock Exchange securities. Strictly speaking, he ought not to 
speculate on his own account. If he were to do so his interest 
might run counter to that of his clients, and he might be tempted, 
therefore, to advise them to sell at a time when to do so ‘eoull be 
to throw away their property, or he might induce them to buy at 
too high a price. But the most prudent broker can hardly avoid 
speculating for others. The “peed oe of the business now done 
upon the Stock Exchange is speculative, and if a broker were 
rigorously to refuse to engage in speculation, he would certainly 
make but a very small income, and might probably lose all his 
clients. Practically, therefore, all brokers speculate more or less 
for their clients. And the speculation is carried on in two ways— 
one is for the client to lodge with his broker a certain proportion 
of the price, say 20 per cent., and to instruct him to borrow 
the remainder from a banker, undertaking always to keep u 
this percentage of the ye or “ margin,” as it is called. If 
he fails to do so, the ker has a right to sell the stock 
pledged with him. And so he has likewise if the borrower 
does not pay back when called upon to do so. In this case, 
it will be seen, the broker is tolerably secure. The second 
way is much more risky. Every fortnight there is a settlement 
upon the Stock Exchange of all the bargains entered into between 
one settling day and another. Buyers, that is, stipulate that they 
will then pay for the purchases made in the interval, and vendors 
stipulate that they will deliver the stock sold. But in speculative 
transactions the purchaser and seller are | prepared promptly 
to fulfil their bargain. The speculator usually therefore instructs 
his broker to “ carry over the account” to the next settling day, 
ying interest for the accommodation. If the price of the stock 
S risen after purchase, the buyer is entitled to the “ difference ” 
between the price at which he bought and that quoted for the 
stock on the first day of settlement. If, on the contrary, the 
ice has fallen, he is bound to pay the difference. If the broker 
1s cautious to do business only for solvent people, his clients send 
him the “ differences” payable in due time, and he has no difficulty 
on the settling day. t, if he is at all rash, the clients may fail 
to pay their “ differences,” and then, according to the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, he has to make good the deficiency. In this 
way, it will be seen, a broker may be ruined by the default of his 
clients just as completely as by his own. In theory, as already 
stated, the broker is supposed not to speculate on his own account. 
But, as in many other cases, theory and practice do not accord. 
Still even when the broker is really acting for clients, the jobber 
from whom he buys or to whom he sells looks, not to the client, 
but to the broker, for the fulfilment of the contract. Now, if a 
broker begins to increase very largely his speculative account, it is 
evident that the fact cannot escape the jobbers, and that they will 
soon become apprehensive. He may, of course, be acting for wealthy 
people, and his business therefore may be perfectly safe. But, on the 
other hand, he may be recklessly executing the orders of gamblers 
without a penny in their pockets. Or he may even be wildly 
ting on his own account. In such a case, therefore, itis usual 
for the jobbers, after a few settlements have passed, to compare 
notes with one another, to find out whether the broker in question 
is speculating in various kinds of stocks. If he is, they decide to 
him for “ carrying over” more than they charge others, 
If the business he is conducting is a safe one, and be stands in 
good credit, the broker refuses to submit. Either he “ closes the 
account ”—that is, sells what he has bought, or delivers-what he 
has sold—or he goes to his banker and obtains a loan from him. 


But if he submits to pay the higher rate, the jobbers conclude 
that their suspicions are justified, and soon afterwards they again 
increase their charges for the purpose of compelling him to close 
the account, which they now see to be a risky one. . Blakeway’s 
first offence was reckless speculation on his own behalf; and from 
the above explanation it is quite clear that the jobbers must have 
known that, for whomsoever undertaken, the transactions in which 
he was engaged must prove ruinous. It is said, for example, that 
at a single Stine be had to pay “differences” amounting to 
200,000/, As a matter of fact, it is understood that several of 
them gave hints to friendly brokers employed by banks to lend 
money on the Stock Exchange, not to be too ready to give him 
credit. How completely the suspicions of the jobbers were aroused, 
indeed, appears firstly from the small proportion of his total losses 
that have fallen on the Stock Exchange, and secondly from the 
crimes he is accused of having had recourse to. 

It is said that the widow of the late senior partner of the firm 
had left securities in the custody of the firm to the enormous sum 
of 200,000/., aud that Mr. Blakeway sold these securities without 
the knowledge of the widow, and appropriated the proceeds to his 
own use. He is also accused of having sold the securities of 
clients who had entrusted them to his charge for safe keeping—a 
custom very much followed by clients who do not care for the 
trouble of collecting dividends and coupons themselves, and who 
either live away from London or do not keep a banker, Lastly, 
it is known that he has defrauded several banks to very —_ 
amounts. When brokers borrow large sums from a bank, the 
securities they give the bank must usually be of various kinds. 
These securities are locked up in a box, and kept in the vaults of 
the bank. But the broker may require access to this box for 
various legitimate purposes. He may wish, for example, to sell 
some of the securities, a others equally good for them ; 
or he may be called upon to give further security because of a fall 
of prices ; or, lastly, he may want to ascertain the number of a 
bond. Therefore it is indispensable for the easy conduct of busi- 
ness that the broker should be allowed access to his securities. 
Where he is trusted implicitly by the banker, it would seem that 
too often he is allowed to go to the box when and as he pleases. 
For instance, it is alleged that Mr. Blakeway took away some of 
the securities pledged with banks, leaving in their place paper that 
looked like the securities, but in reality was absolutely worthless. 
He is furthermore accused of pledging the same security twice over 
to different banks. It is said that he has taken a certificate repre- 
senting shares in a Company, and pledged it with a bank, and 
then has represented to the Company that the certificate has been 
lost, has got a second certificate for the same shares, and has used 
the second certificate to obtain further advances. To be quite safe, 
a bank of course ought to have the shares upon which it lends 
registered in its own name, A solicitor, were he to lend upon 
shares, would be careful to do so. But there are many reasons 
why a bank should be less rigid in enforcing its legal rights. 
In the first place, it wishes to attract customers by making itself 
as accommodating as possible ; and in the second place the banker, 
like the broker, is a man of business, and knows business cannot 
be carried on if great facilities are not given. The owner of the 
shares may be a merchant, and may fear that his credit would 
suffer if it became known that he had to sell his property. Or he may 
wish to vote at a coming meeting, and could not do so if the shares 
were taken out of his name. It is very usual, therefore, for 
bankers to lend upon registered stocks without having those stocks 
registered in their own names. And Mr. Blakeway is charged 
with taking advantage of this laxity of bankers to obtain dupli- 
cate certificates acd pledge them elsewhere. Lastly, he is accused 
of having given cheques, which he knew would not be honoured, 
and obtaining stocks that he had pledged with persons who still 
had confidence in him. 

It will be asked, Is there no way of prueins the repetition of 
such frauds? We are afraid that the answer must be in the 
negative. If a wealthy man of high character chooses to abuse 
the trust that is reposed in him, we fear that to the end of time 
he will be able to swindle. At the same time it is clear much 
might be done to make such frauds less easy than they are at pre- 
sent. A banker, for example, ought not to allow any customer, 
however trustworthy he may seem to be, to have such control of 
the securities he has mortgaged to the bank, as Mr. Blakewa 
seems to have been permitted. Every bank too, should, 
not once or twice a yeat oniy, but frequeutly, examine the 
securities lodged with it, and see that every paper is what 
it purports to be, and that all the securities are actuaily in its 
custody. If this liad been done, it seems clear some acts of 
which Mr. Blakeway is accused could not have been committed. 
Again, it is obvious that, if bankers took a little trouble, they could 
render it impossible to obtain duplicate certificates. When a 
banker lends money upon registered stock, he should inquire 
whether the borrower really holds the stock, and whether it is 
registered in his name. Such inquiry would at once prevent the 
issue of a duplicate certificate on the application of the borrower. 
And, lastly, it is manifest that, if bankers had inquired as to the 
mode in which Mr. Blakeway was carrying on his business, they 
must have heard something that would have aroused their sus- 

icions before last week. As we have stated above, several jobbers 
ad had their suspicions aroused, had charged Mr, Blakeway 
exorbitant rates to compel him to lessen the speculative account 
open with them, and even had given a warning to some of their 
friends, It was, of course, no part of their business to go about the 
City giving notice of the dangerous operations in which the firm 
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was engaged. That would have exposed them to an action for libel. 
But it is also certain that, if inquiry had been made of them 
a banker, he would have Jearned enough to put him on his § 
The banks, therefore, cannot be acquitted of much negligence in 
this matter. In the same way, it seems clear that the Stock 
Exchange Committee might adopt measures which would throw 
obstacles in the way of fraud in the future. For the con- 
venience of settling transactions, the Stock Exchange has 
already established a Clearing House; but the accounts of 
brokers and jobbers are not passed through the Clearing 
House until the settlement. The result is that brokers, 
jobbers, and the officials of the Olearing House are all 
overworked oe three days a settlement lasts ; as, indeed, 
are the banks. e business of settling is, therefore, hurried 
through in a haphazard manner. If the Clearing House were 
to insist in future that every evening a return should be made 
of all the transactions entered into during the day, and if it were 
to check those transactions and see they were regular, laxity would 
be put an end to, and a wholesome restraint would be imposed 
upon the reckless members of the Stock Exchange. And this 
further advantage would follow, that when jobbers got alarmed at 
the speculations in which any broker wes engaged, they would be 
able under such a system to call the attention of the Stock Ex- 
change authorities to the matter. There would be at the Clearing 
House ready means of ascertaining whether the charge was well 
or ill founded, and then the Stock Exchange authorities could call 
upon the broker in — to give some account of the kind of 
i in which he was engaged. This, no doubt, would. be 
inquisitorial ; but the inquisition would hardly be set on foot except 
where it was desirable a restraint should be put upon reckless 
bling ; and in that case we apprehend that no respectable mem- 
r of the Stock Exchange would be sorry to see any investigation, 
however annoying, set on foot. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.* 


Ww: can hardly err in thinking that when the author planned 

this work he contemplated only those historic or ancient 
families that for some cause or other had gone down in the world. 
In the preface he says distinctly that his topic is the greatness 
that has gone by. And in his opening chapters he talks about the 
vicissitudes of great families, dry and dusty materials, and ancient 
chronicles. But he has sketched some individuals of no family at 
all, who, to repeat a saying of the Emperor ‘Tiberius, were ex ve 
nati, and whom the satirist of the same generation as the historian 
to whom we are indebted for the above mot, describes as 

Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 

The work gains in interest and variety by this extension, but it 
is not easy to see at first what connexion old Jemmy Wood the 
miser of Gloucester, and Ward the Prime Minister and trusted 
servant of the Duke of Parma, have with the aristocracy. The 
plan of the work might have been improved. The table of con- 
tents is very poor. There is not much of an index. We look in 
vain for historical, social, or national sequence. Jack Mytton comes 
after the Princess of Connemara, and De Vere, “the noblest subject,” 
&c., after the O'Neills. It would surely have been simpler to divide 
the chapters into nationalities, or to have dealt with the must 
celebrated houses. However, the reader may dip into any part of 
the two volumes without losing in order the re of discourse, and 
may follow the plan of some inveterate novel-reader who always 
begins with the third volume, then takes up the first, and ends with 
the second. There are other traces of carelessness and haste. In the 
account of the claim to the Breadalbane peerage we expected to 
catch the main point of the lawsuit, which was decided some 
eighteen years ago, or in 1867, by the House of Lords. If we 
remember right, the contest lay between Campbell of Glenfalloch 
descended from the second son of a former earl, and Campbell of 
Boreland descended from the sixth son, and the latter must have 
succeeded had not Glenfalloch proved a marriage which took place 
about a century ago. There could not be the smallest impropriety 
in alluding to facts which had been searchingly investigated in at 
least two courts of law. At p. 163, vol. ii., we hear of acousin of 
Lord Berners, “ the hero of Delhi, the present Major-General Sir 
Archdale Wilson, Bart., and G.C.B.” The soldier who, with the 
aid of Lawrence and some others recaptured Delhi, died in 1874, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Sir Roland Wilson, as Sir 
Bernard's other works might have reminded him. The present 
Baronet, we learn, waa an Etonian, l’ellow of King’s, and Senior 
Classic. Another omission occursin the Mar peerage, though perhaps 
Sir Bernard may think that the public is already cognizant of this 
unfortunate dispute. What is tolerably certain is that the well- 
known judgment of Lord Cairns in the House of Lords, whatever 
else it decided, did not really decide what had become of the old 
earldom of Mar, and the descent from Celtic rulers termed 
Maormers, and Mortacus who lived in the time of Malcolm 
Canmore. We could have wished that the age of the celebrated 

* Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King-at-Arms, Author of “ The Peerage and Baronetage,” “The Landed 
Gentry,” 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co, 1883. 


Countess of Desmond had been more critically discussed. The 
common story is that she was born in 1464 and died in 1604; 
that she danced with Richard III. some two years before the 
battle of Bosworth ; and that she died, according to Moore’s lines, 
by falling from a nut ora cherry tree—for the point is still in 
dispute—at the age of one hundred and forty. A little scepticism is 
excusable on this head. In the account of Mr. Mackenzie, of 
Kintail, we might have been informed that the recent purchaser 
of the Kintail estate is a gentleman of the same name 
as the chief of Scott’s Lament, well known to Anglo-Indians as 
an enterprising, clear-headed, and successful merchant. On the 
other hand, it is amusing to find that the ex-Empress of the 
French arrived at Ryde in Sir John Burgoyne’s yacht in 1870, at 
2.45 in the day, and not, as the newspapers wickedly and shame- 
fully would have it, at 3.55. And when Sir Bernard tells us of 
the Fitzgerald chief of the house of Desmond, who was carried 
away from the battle-field “in his proper place on the necks of 
the Butlers,’ his enemies, we wonder it did not occur to him 
that this excellent specimen of Irish readiness and humour had 
been admirably illustrated by the brush of Maclise. It would be 
refreshing, in these days of successful ruflianism, to remember that 
Irishmen could once display humour without ferocity. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Sir Bernard Burke is not 
one of those who think the House of Lords an anachronism, and 
who is anxious that its members should “clear out of the way,” 
He has tears—literary if not literal—for the total disappearance of 
famous houses or for representatives of tried statesmanship and 
worth, whom he discovers in cobblers, toll-bar collectors, sextons, 
or inmates of the workhouse. But we cannot say that his scheme 
for continuing the union between titles and land or property and 
position strikes us as very feasible. He suggests that every man 
who takes an hereditary honour from the sovereign should be 
required to create a perpetual endowment in favour of the dignity 
he is about to receive. It does not seem to occur to him that in a 
democratic age the only mode of providing for such contingencies 
is for no man to accept a peerage or baronetage who has not a fair 
estate, and for his descendants not to impoverish their inheritance 
by extravagant and riotous living. A title and land cannot be 
secured to posterity by letters patent any more than an individual 
can be made virtuous by Act of Parliament. Sir Bernard _— 
more to the point in his observation that there is no legal tribunal 
to take cognizance of the claim to a disputed baronetcy., All that 
the law can do is to decide the succession to the real and personal 
estate; and as his title in most instances follows the land, society 
can generally make 1. its wind as to the real Sir John or Sir 
Thomas. As Zekiel Homespun remarks to Dick Dowlas in the 
Heir at Law,“ A peer without summat be a wishy-washy sort of 
thing, Dick,” the same may be said of a landless or portionless 
baronet. 

As we have remarked, not the least interesting of Sir Bernard's 

s are those devoted to self-made men. The history of Tom 
Vard, the Yorkshire groom, is an illustration of the “ profound” 
remark of Mr. Weller, senior, that “a man who can form an 
ackerate judgment of a horse, can form an ackerate judgment of 
anything.” And here, fortunately, there are no misty traditions 
which the sun of criticism ruthlessly dispels, no tombstones at 
variance with the registers of births and deaths, and no entries 
about one sister's age, which are subsequently shown to have 
reference to another, born afterwards but christened by the same 
name. Of early advantages Ward had none. Neither the squire of 
the village, nor the parson, nor even the attorney, paid for his 
schooling or gave him a start in life. He went to the church 
school at Howden in Yorkshire, became a fair scholar, and, what 
is more to the purpose, acquired good steady principles, to “ which 
he steadily adhered through life.” In the year 1823, afterserving 
in the stables of Mr. Ridedale the trainer, he was sent to Vienna 
with a horse, and was retained by Prince Aloys von Lichtenstein. 
Here he might have remaived with no higher reputation than 
that of a hight weight, a good jockey, and a man of strict probity. 
Fortunately the Duke of Lucca wanted to rival the Eoglish in the 
matter of stables and horses, and carried off Ward. He soon 
found that this clever under-groom, with his grey eyes, neat dress, 
and cleanly person, was a@ wan on whom a Prince, beset with 
flatterers and intriguers, could thoroughly depend. From groom 
Ward became valet, and from valet confidant and keeper of the 
rivy purse. Then the public finances fell into confusion, and 
by the advice of the Duchess the task of checking abuse and 
restoring credit was entrusted, not to Ward as the reader might 
anticipate, but, by her agency, to the Austrian Archduke 
Ferdinand, governor of Gallicia and maternal uncle to the Duchess. 
However, Ward’s elevation was not long delayed. Ie was 
created a baron, and made Minister of Finance. Practically, 
it would seem, he became Prime Minister, directed important 
negotiations, and managed the cession of the Duchy of Lucca 
to the State of Tuscany. The accession of the Duke of Lucca 
to the Duchy of Parma, and the troubles of 1847-48, are matters * 
of history ; and Ward’s share in these events and his mediation 
between Austria, Medina, and ‘Tuscany, are all described in 
his own correspondence. Ward had managed to acquire a 
good knowledge of French, Italian, and German, and his letters in 
his own language, correct, idiomatic, and forcible, are proof, if 
proof were wanting, that eminent success in diplomacy and 
statesmanship can be attained without duplicity, evasion, or un- 
concealment. In 1854, alter the death of Charles 


necessary 
Duke of Parma, his widow thought fit to remove Ward from his 
post as Minister, and to order him to leave her dominions. The 
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last five years of Ward’s life were spent near Vienna, where he 
took to farming, and, as far as we e out, lived in comparative 
independence. Sir Bernard does not tell us what became of his 
children, or whether any of them inherited their father’s capacity 
and knowledge of men. But the Italians to this day talk of 
“ Signor Tommaso.” 

We are glad to see that no countenance is given in this work to 
the story of Cromwell’s low origin. The brewery Sir Bernard 
treats as a fiction; and whether the Cromwells could trace any 
connection with Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, or not, it is 
quite clear that the ancestors of the Protector were men of high 
repute in their own county, good fortune, and princely magni- 
ficence. The male line of the family has been extinct for the last 
fifty years, but Sir Bernard traces the descendants: in the female 
line almost to our own time, though we could wish he had been a 
little more particular as to dates. 

A search for the descendants of the Paleologi, the Greek 
emperors, proved ineffectual. More than forty years ago, after 
search had been made in vain in Italy for some one of the house, 
a Greek gentleman, employed in indigo cultivation in the dis- 
trict of Pubna in Bengal, asserted himself, with what founda- 
tion we know not, to be a descendant of that Royal family. We 
can confirm what Sir Bernard tells us of another instance of 
fallen greatness, The descendant of the Cheslyns, owners of 
Langley Priory, was reduced to such poverty, owing to an unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit in which his father was involved, that he was glad 
to wear the cast-off clothes of his aristocratic friends. “ This 
coat,” he would say, “was Rancliffe’s; these pants, Granby's; 
this waistcoat, Scarborough’s; these etceteras, Bruce-Campbell’s.” 
The writer of this article remembers meeting Dick Cheslyn long 
ago in a country house, where the other guests being dressed in 
the usual evening suit of black, the wearer of his friends’ cast-off 
clothes appeared in trousers of a bright blue. Sir Bernard might 
have added that the said Dick Cheslyn was a capital cricketer, 
though better in defence than in hitting. We should have liked 
further particulars of the mode in which the late Mr. John 
Shakespear acquired the means to purchase the valuable Langley 
and Disworth estates, It is quite correct to say that he was one of 
the best Hindustani or Urdu scholars of his day. His Dictionary, 
Grammar, and Selections, are still standard works and the delight 
or terror of students. But, though they commanded a large sale, 
they were hardly as remunerative as Mr. Trollope’s novels. Most 
people have heard of Law and the Mississippi Scheme, but it is 
not every one who knows the particulars of his duel with Edward 
Wilson, commonly called Beau. They had a quarrel about a 
lady, and one of the combatants drank a pint of sack at the other’s 
house. Then they both got into a coach, and drove from the 
Strand in the direction of Bloomsbury. The duel was fought 
with swords in the square, and the unlucky Wilson was run 
through the body at the first exchange of passes. Law was tried 
for murder and found guilty, but pardoned by the Crown; where- 
upon the relatives of Wilson lodged an appeal of murder under an 

custom, which was not abolished till 1817-18, when it was 
well known as “ Thornton's case.” The upshot was that Law was 
confined for eight months in prison during the appeal ; and then, by 
corrupting his gaoler, got away to France. Asa sort of set-off 
to the many persons ruined b w’s wild finance, 100,000l. were 
paid as compensation to the Wilson family, and Law was at last 
allowed to revisit his natiye country. Eventually, all his property 
in France was confiscated and he ended his life at Venice. 
Lauriston, the General, who did such good service under Napoleon 
at Essling and Wagram, was descended from a younger brother of 
the financier, and his descendant the third marquis, is well 
known in Parisian circles at this day. The chapter of “ Testa- 
mentary Eccentricities” is somewhat hastily put together; but 
these volumes are fairly pleasant reading, though they would have 
been much improved by a careful revision, 


BORDIGHERA AND THE WESTERN RIVIERA.* | 


T]YHIS book is to be regarded as a collection of pamphlets by 

different authors rather than as a connected work by a single 
hand. Its arrangement we must take leave to characterize as dread- 
fully untidy. M. Hamilton, a banker at Bordighera, is the titular 
author of the book which Mr. Dowson, as the preface informs us 
has translated from the original French. But this statement is not 
to be accepted without qualification. In the first place, the “ French 
edition” of the book is frequently referred to as containing dif- 
ferent matter. Next, the book before us is divided into five parts, 
of which I., ITT., and IV. are by M, Hamilton, In Part II. chapters 
XVI. and XVII. are by Mr. Dowson, and the rest are by M. 
Hamilton. Part V. (artistic features of Bordighera) is by a third 
hand, M. Charles Garnier. Our author or authors treat of a 
wonderful variety of subjects—climate, health, manners and cus- 


toms, government, finance, taxation, law, history, banking, fauna, 


flora, and geology. Nil intentatum nostri liquere poete. 

It is much to be able to say, as we do, that the confusion which 
is rife in the book does not destroy its value. The several subjects 
have been industriously got up, and much curious information is 
to be gained by the reader. One defect, however, for which we 
can find no forgiveness is the want of maps. The historical 


'_* Bordighera and the Western Riviera. By Frederick Fitzroy Hamilton. 
Translated from the French, with additional matter and notes, by Alfred 
©. Dowson. London: Stanford. 1883. 


portion of the book, especially, is so filled with minute local and 

phical allusions that the mapless student must become hope- 
essly lost. Should a second edition be required, this grave oniis- 
sion should be made good, ‘ 

Many who lack patience or leisure to master M. Lenthéric’s 
learned work on “La Provence Maritime” will gladly read 
M. Hamilton’s sketch of the early history of the Ligurian coast- 
lands, The latter leans to the opinion that Hannibal's army 
passed into Italy in B.c. 218 over the Col di Tenda, and not over 
the St. Bernard. One hundred years after this event Liguria 
became a Roman province, and the Via Aurelia was opened. This 
great road left Rome at the Janiculan Gate (Porta S. Pancrazio), 
and struck the coast of Italy at Alsium. From this point it 
lowed the coast through Pise into Liguria, within the limits of 
which it passed through Matuta (San Remo), Albintemelium 
(Ventimigha), Tropea Augusti (Turbia), and Cemenelium 
(Cimiez). The Via Aurelia seems to have had a shorter life than 
most Roman roads ; but, no doubt, the physical changes in the 
coast-line and the incessant warlike operations of the middle ages 
are answerable for its early disappearance. It is altogether un- 
certain how much of the ancient track remained to facilitate the 
construction of the Cornice road many hundred years later. 
Dante, writing in 1315, alludes to the paths “tra Lerici e Turbia” 
as the ideals of roughness and steepness on earth, M. Hamilton 
holds that the Strada Romana at Bordighera follows the old line 
of the Via Aurelia. 

The person whom the Greeks might have styled the oixorjs of 
Bordighera was St. Ampelio or Ampelius, a monk from Egypt, 
who settled ina cave at the point of the Cape of Bordighera 
which now bears his name. This was in the year 411 A.D, About 
the same time St. Honoratus founded an abbey on the Lérins 
islands off the coast of Cannes. He seems to have been attracted 
by their peaceful beauty, as St. Fridolinus was by that of the 
little island in the Rhine which Von Scheffel has immortalized in 
Der Trompeter von Sakkingen, St. Ampelio, our own particular 
saint, died in 428 a.p. His death was followed by a thousand 

ears of war and confusion, during which Genoa, Ventimiglia, 
Nice, San Remo, and Monace were involved, turn by turn, om on 
different sides. The body ofthe saint was removed from Cape St. 
Ampelio to San Remo in 1140, and thence to Genoa in 1258. It 
is probable that from very early days there was a fishing village 
on the bordigue or creek formed by Cape St. Ampelio. The sea 
retreated considerably in course of time, and the position of the 
original inlet is now ascertainable by that of the marine spoil 
which may be dug up some way inland. In 1470 some thirty 
families from Bourg St. Nicholas founded a new town, the present 
Bordighera, loco dicto la Burdighetta. It soon became one of the 
Ville Vintimilienses, or confederation of eight towns which ac- 
knowledged the headship of Ventimiglia. ‘The others were Cam- 
une San Biagio, Soldano, Vallecrosia, Sasso, Vallebuona, and 
rghetto. 

The suzerain or over-lord common to Ventimiglia and the 
Confederacy was the Republic of Genoa. In the year 1514 the 
Republic sold the eight towns to the bank of San Giorgio—“a 
foreshadowing, perhaps,” as M. Hamilton remarks (p. 124), “of 
what was to occur to their neighbour Monaco 400 years later.” 
This bank, founded in 1346, the year of Cressy and Neville’s Cross, 
soon acquired an influence and power in Liguria analogous to that 
of the Fuggers and Welsers in the old German Empire. Corsica 
and the Levantine Se of Genoa successively passed into 
its hands. In 1746, four hundred years after its, foundation, it 
concluded a disastrous loan with the Republic, but did not finally 
succumb until comparatively recent times. In 1562 Genoa was 
enabled to resume possession of the eight towns. Charles 
Emmanuel I. of Savoy endeavoured to annex them some sixty 
years later ; but the title of Genoa was confirmed afresh by the 
treaty of San Remo in 1625. The period that ensued was fruit- 
ful in domestic troubles for the Confederacy. Ventimiglia had 
from the first proved somewhat of a stepmother to her eight 
children. She not only claimed a royalty of one-fifth on the 
value of all fish caught by them, but ordered that such fish should 
be offered in the first instance to her own citizens at'a fixed ee. 

and 


“All the industries of the subject country were heavily taxe: 


in particular the sale of grain and the baking of was farmed 
out to Ventimiglian mestrali, or corn-factors. The latter 
occasionally failed to supply Bordighera at all, owing to the 
exhaustion of their stores or the difficulties of-communication. 
Our little town seems to have taken a spirited part in the 
opposition which these measures provoked. Certain petitions 
presented to the Syndics of Ventimiglia in 1619, 1622, and 1633 
show that the population of Bordighera in those years was chiefly 
of aseafaring character. The attacks of the Mediterranean pirates 
and the heavy burdenof the Ventimiglian tribute (which amounted 
to 300 crowns) had reduced most of the inhabitants to destitu- 
tion. All aid or redress was, however, refused. The eight towns 
accordingly appealed to the Senate of Genoa, and demanded that 
in matters financial and administrative there should be a complete 
separation between themselves and Ventimiglia. The new system 
was, in fact, to be one of Home Rule under the protection of 
Genoa and subject to the payment of a quota towards the ex- 
penses of the Oapitanato and town of Ventimiglia. The prayer of 
the Confederates was granted in 1683, but it was not until some 
time afterwards that the Genoese Commissioner charged with 
the business effected the final settlement of the various conflicting 


claims. 
The eight towns now started as a self-ruling Coufederacy under 
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the style of “ Magnifica Communitas Locorum Octo.” They had 
a Parliament of twenty-four members (six falling to Bordighera) 
and four Syndics as chiefs of the Executive. The powers and 
duties of all these dignitaries were minutely detailed in a Deed of 
Federation drawn up at Bordighera in 1686, The War of the 
ish Succession brought great suffering on Ventimiglia, but 
her former subjects flourished considerably until the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, In 1793 Ventimiglia and Western 
Liguria were occupied by the army of Italy, then on its march 
against Genoa. The resistance of the Doge's Government was 
terminated by the popular revolution of 1797 and the constitu- 
tion of the Ligurian Republic. The eight towns displayed a 
diplomatic enthusiasm, and hastened to send a deputation to Genoa 
to join in the rejoicings over the downfall of the aristocracy. Their 
spokesman’s address tothe “Cittadini Provvisori” of the metropolis 
is marked by all the pedantic bombast peculiar to revolutionary 
utterances of the French school. But Liguria was not destined 
to remain a democracy. Her sans-culotte liberators became Impe- 
tialists within seven years, and she was cut up into Departments 
to suit the new French Empire. Ten years later another change 
came. In 1814 Napoleon went to Elba and left in Liguria no 
trace of French rule except the half-finished Cornice road. This 
a ey work was begun as early as 1806, but did not reach Bor- 
ighera before 1823, and was not completed until five years later. 
Hence M, Lenthéric’s patriotism is a little too strong for the facts 
when he calls the road “ une ceuvre toute moderne et frangaise.” 

The Treaty of Paris gave Liguria to Victor Emmanuel L., and 
the whole province remained under the Sardinian sceptre until 
1860. Inthis year the Emperor Napoleon III. claimed the right of 
determining the Western boundaries of the new Italian kingdom. 
Savoy and the county of Nice were chosen as the price for his 
armed assistance at Magenta and Solferino. The history of this 
painful surrender, in which Cavour made a virtue of necessity, is 
too recent to bear repetition. It fell to Bordighera, after a brief 
period of uncertainty, to remain on the Italian side of the new 
frontier. The opening of the Cornice road, and the gradual 
receding of the sea, gave the population of the little town an im- 
pulse seaward which has largely determined its present position. 

Mr. Dowson contributes some matter of his own on travelling in 
the Riviera in old days, and on the British naval operations otf the 
coast against the French and Spaniards in 1742. Our country seems 
to have been represented by-an undermanned and unseaworthy fleet 
and a loquacious and irresolute admiral. There is reason to believe 
that Smollett was serving in one of the ships, the Jpswich, as a 
surgeon. Both Ventimiglia and Bordighera sympathized with 
their invaders rather than with their British defenders. The 
Spaniards, indeed, had been suffered to accumulate large stores of 
grain and forage at Ventimiglia. But the crew of an armed galley 
sent by Admiral Matthews destroyed the entire supply without 
having to fire a shot. 

Of the quiet charms of Bordighera M. Hamilton writes with 
some enthusiasm. Its famous palm-groves, indeed, yield to no- 
thing that is to be seen in the “ Petite Afrique” between Ville- 
franche and Monaco, As yet it is a village, with none of the 
yeeudo-Parisian pretensions of ‘the neighbouring towns. Its rural 
character, if it be possible to preserve it, will always attract the 
class of travellers which can exist without casinos and boulevards. 
M. Hamilton has little faith in the fine distinctions drawn by 
some doctors between the climates of the various towns on the 
Riviera. But, on his own showing, the wind and dust, which are 
the two curses of this coast, are slizhtly worse at Bordighera than 
elsewhere. He remarks, with great truth, that, in spite of the 
tropical vegetation of the soil, the atmosphere of the Riviera is 
brilliant rather than warm. The mistral that sweeps away the 
o— also chills the invalid who is endeavouring to admire the 

lue sky, 

In translating this book Mr. Dowson has had a difficult and 
varied task, which he has executed fairly well. But the following 
specimens of English are fitted to administer a shock to the 
system :—“ Men will not tolerate with impunity,” p. 129; “ pro- 

uctions of the country,” p. 131; “the Oscian dialect,” p. 177 ; 
“ captinate,” p. 137 ; “ rif-raf,” ' 106; “games at pure chance,” 
p- 111; “batteries manned by highly-organized troops and led by 
an officer,” &c., p. 217. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


Dc three stories before us have at all events one thing in 

common. Each of them begins with a description of the 
weather. Of the three authors, Mrs. Marshall is the most ambitious 
in this kind of writing. In her first four lines we have amethyst 
and gold, ethereal green and tenderest sapphire, opal tints and in- 
describable loveliness, Mr. Buchanan may claim the second place, 
for if he is not so strong in words, yet he is first in originality, 
He gives us in a Scotch churchyard a scene of nocturnal blackness, 
with a tombstone here and there flashing, and the rough graves 
rolling like a sea. The author of Zhe Millionaire comes last, with 


* In Colston’s Days: a Story of Old Bristol. By Emma Marshall, 
rad of “ Life’s Aftermath.” London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 
I 


Annan Water: a Romance. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “The 
Shadow of the Sword,” “God and the Man,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1883. 

The Millionaire. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 


nothing better than rolling masses of mist, a fiery glare left by the 
sun, and a grey wan look upon all the landscape. These descri 

tions help us in each case but little towards understanding t 

story; but it seems to have been for some while generally ad- 
mitted that us we Englishmen always open a conversation with 
remarks about the weather, in like manner our novels should 
begin. The time may come when we shall find on the first 
page of every first volume the weather report as published in 
the Times. Thus we may hope to have the hero introduced 
to us in some such way as the following:—* The forecast from 
New York announced the approach of a storm likely to develop 
dangerous energy north of latitude 53; the north cone had been 
hoisted in district No. 2; a deep depression was passing over the 
centre of England ; the wind was backing to the north-eastward ; 
the temperature had fallen as low as 24 degrees—no less than 12 
degrees below the average as calculated by Mr. Glaisher—the dew 

int, as obtained by the use of a Dines’s Hygrometer, was 20 

egrees; when in a lonely mansion that s in the aforesaid 
district No. 2, the deep voice of a man was heard imperiously 
calling for his shaving-water.” There will be one advantage in a 
description such as this. It can be kept truer to nature. We shall 
not find—as we find in the pages of The Millionaire, the harvest- 
moon shedding its glorious light a few days at most after “a 
ghastly moon in the last quarter had been hanging in the heavens 
like the wreck of a world.” Neither should we tind in Scotland, 
as we find in Mr. Buchanan's story, “ the outer world trembling to 
the first dim rays of wintry dawn” so early as five o'clock. There 
would be a further great advantage gained by thus strictly follow- 
ing the weather-reports. Two volumes would in many cases, if 
not in most, suffice, instead of three. We must not, however, 
expect our old stagers to fall into this concise and accurate style 
of writing. For instance, we must still allow Mr. Buchanan to 
tell us how “ the vitreous rays of the moon began playing on the 
window-panes.” It is well, by the way, that many of his readers 
do not know what vitreous means, Their ears would have been 
less pleased if they had been told that “ the glassy rays of the moon 
began playing on the window-glass.” 

When we come to consider the merits of the three books as 
stories, we do not find any very good standard which will suit 
them all. They are, in fact, addressed to different classes of 
readers, In Colston’s Days may be read with perfect propriety in 
a serious family on a Sabbath evening. The worst it can do for 
any one is quickly to put him to sleep, It is innocence itself. It 
throws, to quote the words of the preface, “ round the early youth 
of Edward Colston—the great Bristol philanthropist—the halo of 
romance.” It does not, by the way, do any such thing; for, 
though the story is not true, there is no halo and no romance. 
The author atlects the style of the seventeenth century. Iler 
characters say at stated intervals forsooth, methinks, an’ it please 
you, I must e’en be, I mind me now, it irks me, prythee, I am 
right glad, and soon. But all these scraps give no reality to the 
tale. Ilow little, indeed, she herself is capable of entering into 
the spirit of the times that she describes is shown by her calling 
Oolston “a thorough Conservative.” “ An’ it please you,” we 
would say to her, “it irks us to have the right-worshipful 
Master Colston called a Oonservative, for we mind us, we'll 
warrant, that whilome Conservatives forsooth there were none.” 
With all its dulness it is a book very well suited for giving away ; 
not the less so as it is adorned with some very pretty pictures of 
Lristol streets as they used to be. 

A very different kind of a story is Mr. Buchanan's Annan 
Water. It has, he tells us, been already dramatized and repre- 
sented. That we can easily believe, for the close of very many of 
the chapters makes us think of the speeches that are addressed to 
the gods of the gallery just before the curtain falls. The novel 
opens with a white-haired man who has been, we are told, sexton 
of the churchyard where the tombstones flashed “ man and boy 
for forty years.” However, we must do the author the justice to 
admit that this character has some good points that tell well even 
in a stofy. His devotion to hisold master, the minister, is at times 
touching. The heroine, too, is not ill drawn; but the story is 
spoilt by the extravagant character of the villain and the rapid 
succession of grossly improbable scenes. Any one, too, who has 
the least regard for accuracy cannot but annoyed by the 
monstrous blunders into which Mr. Buchanan falls in describ- 
ing events so recent as the siege of Paris and the insurrection 
of the Commune. Before the siege had begun, while the German 
line was advancing, we have an artist’s model introduced dressed 
in the “costume of a pétroleuse.” When the public distribu- 
tion of food had been going on for some while in the be- 
sieged town, we have people going in and out of Paris by 
the railway, just as if there had been ro blockade. All this 
would perhaps pass muster on the stage; but surely in a 
novel some little regard should be paid to that history which 
few people besides Mr. Buchanan can have forgotten. No 
less ignorant is he of the laws of his own country than of the 
recent history of France. The villain had not only deserted his 
wife fer another woman, but he had struck her, and left her and 
her child in utter destitution. If it had not been for the charity 
of others, both one and the other would have perished in the 
streets. Yet when he followed them to Scotland we are told :— 
“ Of his power over Marjorie and the child there was no question ; 
by the laws of both England and Scotland he could claim them 
both.”. Why cannot some one set up as a consulting lawyer for 
novelists? They all delight in law, and they almost all in dealing 
with it make the grossest blunders, But Mr. Buchanan, no 
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doubt, is acquainted with the tastes of his readers, and is well 
aware that a succession of startling conclusions to his chapters 
covers a multitude of errors even worse than those into which he 
falls, The book certainly begins pretty well, with tombstones 
flashing, two wild eyes looking in at a window like the eyes of a 
spirit, the wind springing in like a tiger at the door, a baby left 
on the doorstep, and a woman drowned in the Solway. But it is 
in the third volume that the most striking effects are produced. 
Thus, as the chapters close one after the other, we see the 
heroine bleeding and swooning on the floor, thrown with her 
child upon the great city where she had not even one friend, re- 
fused as a foreigner her share of bread in the public distribution, 
searched for in vain by friends from home, who, in spite of the 
siege, had entered Paris by the railway ; then, in what is called a 
lifeless swoon, next discovered and acknowledged by her long-lost 
mysterious mother, and free. it seemed, at last as she read that 
her husband the villain had been shot by the Committee of Public 
Safety. Then turning to the path he had taken, we find him, 
after he had beaten his wife, marrying another woman. On the 
very evening of his marriage day he is arrested by the Commune, 
while his new wife takes advantage of his absence to steal all his 
money. The chapter closes on him in a dungeon, hiding his face 
in his hands, and moaning in mad despair, and on her in possession 
of his stolen property. When the curtain next falls he is a free 
man in Scotland, having oo in a wonderful manner, while 
the heroine throws up her hands with a wild cry as he claims her 
and her child. We then see the scene close as he is grasped by 
the throat by the virtuous hero and dashed violently to the ground. 
The following chapter, which is entitled “ Nemesis,” ends with “a 
bearded human countenance gazing in upon him” through the 
window, while “ he struggles like a drunken man, glaring back at 
the face.” Then we see our last of himas he lies dead in his bed, 
with his false beard beside him. One more chapter, just five 
pages long, shows the heroine first a widow, then married to the 
virtuous hero, and then a gentle matron with a family of sons 
and daughters. 


So far as extra The Millionaire scarcely falls behind 
Annan Water, but then the extravagance is more artfully con- 
cealed. It can even boast of a certain cleverness; unfortunately 
this cleverness is in many places thickly overlaid with vulgarity. 
The author thinks to overpower his readers with a display of riches. 
There is nothing in which he more delights than in making his 
characters lose or gain vast sums of money. Everything must be 
done on a big scale. Even a kind of pomp is given to a tailor’s 
bill when it is swollen to the amount of 2,000, We cannot but 
regret that thy items of this remarkable account were not given. 


With what relish should we have read that, say, for 100 pair of 


trousers the spendthrift Captain owed 300/. It is to the millionaire 
who lends his name to the story that the author gives all his 
strength. This great man, we read, kept by him in his safe, as a 
little reserve, ten millions of pounds of railway securities, besides 
other papers of vast value. Atan hour’s notice he was ready to 
pay twenty millions to get the control of a railway. At times 

would “embark a colossal fortune in some enterprise which 
would have made a whole syndicate of bankers tremble in their 
shoes.” He startles first a lawyer by handing to him a draft 
for 80,000/.; and next the heroine, who suddenly learns that 
she is his granddaughter, by leaving on her dressing-table a 
banker's book which showed that 200,000/. stood to her credit. 
To heighten the effect we are told that this wonderful man dined 
at one o'clock upon a mutton-chop or a beefsteak. Had the 
author made him daily eat a million mutton-chops or a million 
beefsteaks, he would have less excited our admiration. The lesser 
characters are not unworthy of this big man. There are two great 
London solicitors introduced. One of them makes large gains 
from the arrangement of gigantic liquidations, while the other was 
held in greater fear than any man in his profession, for no one was 
acquainted with so many nal and family secrets. He is so 
big a man that he even dines withaduke. The author is not con- 
tent with rich people. He flies at a different kind of game, 
bringing in not only a Cabinet Minister, but even the Premier. 
In the political part of the book there is a good deal of smart 
writing. It is curious that with this smartness there should be 
mixed up some rubbish about the rapt and mysterious look of a 
gipsy, and the weird, unaccountable influence that stole over the 
wmillionuire as she examined his hand. When to this strange 
mixture is added the vulgar worship of money which we have 
already censured, the result is by no means pleasant. Smartness, 
vulgarity, and superstition are certainly none the pleasanter for 
being united. Yet the story has considerable merits. The heroine 
is a charming young lady, and even the old millionaire has one 
side of his character that is very winning. The author, we feel 
sure, might write a good story if he would keep to a far lower 
level. e call to mind the advice that many years ago was 
given to a youthful person just entering the University. “ Keep, 
my lad,” said a prudent old friend, “ to the family tailor.” In like 
manner, let the author keep to the people with whom he and 
writers like him pass their time. What has he had to do with 
Prime Ministers and millionaires? Whenever has he come 
across these famous solicitors, or the spendthrift who owes two 
thousand pounds for his clothes? Let him tell us of Dick, Tom, 
and Harry, and make his hero and heroine comfortable on a 
thousand a year at most, and he may yet write a very pretty 


VAGARIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


ORE than one of the books before us notices the recent 
disarray among political economists, and every one, we 
think, refers to the portentous apparition of Mr. George and 
his theories among the placid dovecotes of the followers of 
Catallactics and the wage-fund theory and the like. We have 
no desire to “lightly” Mr. George, in old Scotch phrase, It is 
written in the history of the world that such books as his 
have their influence, But it is certain that a political economist 
who trembles in his faith because of Progress and 
must be a very weak-kneed political economist indeed, for the 
theories of that now famous pamphlet need no falling back on 
Millism or on Ricardoism, on the principles of Bastiat or the 
principles of Quesnay, in order to demolish them. The elementa 
artis logice and a slight study of human nature as interpreted by 
history are sufficient to‘grind them to powder. This, indeed, does 
not dispose of their practical importance ; for the mass of men, 
who are tending more and more to be the arbiters of their own 
destiny, are no more guided by the elementa artis logice than they 
are acquainted with the teachings of history. But that a book so 
weakly in logic and in facts, however plausible it may be in 
rhetoric and in appeals to cupidity, should bother the devotees of 
what calls itself a science is certainly a curious phenomenon. It 
does not indicate that political economy is a delusion, but perhaps 
it does indicate that political economists are very often deluded. 

It is one of the merits (and they exist side by side with not a 
few drawbacks) of Mr. Devas’s original book that he r izes this 
fact. He recognizes it indeed rather too forcibly. Few econo- 
mists with whom we are acquainted have apparently a larger 

uaintance with the literature of their subject than Mr. Devas, 
and this is a very good thing. But, unluckily, with Mr. Devas to 
know is to despise. We do not say that he is not right in his 
condemnation of many separate points in the creed of the luckless 
persons whom he successively arraigns. But when the ordinary 
plain man has read for some time of Buckle’s “folly and im- 
pertinence”; when he hears that “even Cossa seems involved in 
obscurity and contradiction”; when Cairnes “verges on 
absurd”; when he is confronted with Herbert‘Spencer's “ philo- 
sophical delusions”; when Adam Smith makes “ absurd assump- 
tions”; when the learned Roscher “ has specious illusions ”; when 
Carey and Prittwitz “indulge in extreme unhistorical folly”; 
when the late Professor Jevons is “feeble and contradictory”; and 
the late Mr. Bagehot “ so arbitrary as to be intolerable,” he must be 
a very odd sort of plain man if he is propitiated. That Mr. Devas 
is the sole prophet of political economy may be true; but he goes 
a doubtful way to prove it by simply damning all the other 
prophets, Even if the reader agrees with more or fewer of his 
particular objections, he can hardly fail to be offended at the 
manner in which they are put. Nor is this offence mitigated if 
we deftly take our plain man away and substitute in his p an 
expert in political economy and logic, with no particular leaning 
to one system or to another. For such a person will pretty soon 
discover that Mr. Devas, so severe on other people's slips, is any- 
thing but a consistent walker himself. ‘ Reason,” he en in 
a kind of demonstration intended to show the true method of 
political economy, “tells us that it is wrong fora man for mere 
pleasure to deprive himself of his senses wholly or partiy.” What 
reason ? and whose? and where? and when? and why? When 
we lie down to sleep and court that refreshment, we deprive ourselves 
of our senses. Is that wrong? Oh, but Mr. Devas will say, it is 
not for the sake of pleasure. Who told Mr. Devas that pleasure 
was per se an unworthy aim? Certainly not reason. Let it be 
understood, of course, that we are not arguing for artificial 
dises, We areonly pointing out that the position that reason Sou 
them to be bad and wrong simpliciter is unsustainable. Again, Mr. 
Devas, who is certainly a Roman Catholic, and apparently an 
Irishman, is good enough to say that “ those who seriously main- 
tain that Ireland is over-populated are scarcely within the pale of 
economic reasoning.” Language of this kind is very easily re- 
torted, and not worth retorting. The ph in which these 
words occur teems with paralogisms; but the very sentence just 
quoted from contains one the citation of which may serve. 
“ When Ireland was most peopled,” says Mr. Devas triumphantly, 
“ it poured forth Ee a stream of exports of food.” It is 
a little wonderful that a writer on political economy should 
fail to see the simple connexion between these three followi 
propositions. The more peopled Ireland was, the more over-peo led 
was it. The more over-peopled it was, the less had the people to 
spend on food. The less they had to spend on food, the more 
certainly did the produce of the island seek foreign markets. 

Despite, however, the acrimony of his tone and the frequency of 
his logisms, Mr. Devas’s book is not without value. For it is 
in the first place, as has been said, a really learned book, and in 
the second, its method, which shuns systematic making of principles 
and ranges as widely as possible among all sorts of economic facts 
secures a very interesting and valuable collection of instances 
some discussions of points of opinion which are worth attention, 
notwithstanding the glaring and already fully commented on draw- 
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backs of the author's tone, his parti pris against “ modern thought,” 
and his apparent determination that the one thing needful is to 
i with everybody. 
author of A System of Subjective Political Economy is one 
of those not un-numerous persons who remind the reader of 
Carlyle’s good-natured description of the author of an absurd Life 
of Voltaire as “an inquiring honest-hearted character, not desti- 
tute of talent, ane a whose statements and opinions must have 
to astonish himeelf several years ago.” . Smith, indeed, 
will not come in for the latter part of his description for some 
time to come, inasmuch as his book is quite new ; but otherwise it 
seems to fit him. He somewhere complains, with a naiveté which 
is eminently characteristic and rather attractive, that “he knows 
he cannot express himself clearly or well,” and he certain] 
cannot. At outset he very properly anticipates that his 
readers will ask “Why subjective?” And we are sorry to 
sy that he quite fails to give any intelligible answer. Of 
all the writers, and they are a long and stately list, who have 
entangled themselves in the mysteries of “sum-m-m-ject and 
om-m-m-ject,” hardly any one at present cecurs to us who has 
wound himself into such a nine-fold coil of botherment as Mr. 
Arthur M. Smith. His grievance is that the average political 
economist “ di s mind and concentrates his attention on 
matter ”—which, if the average political economist does, he cer- 
tainly is an ass. But does he? Mr. Smith fails, as faras we can 
see, to produce any proof of it. Mr. Smith, “with a frankness 
which we're sure must charm ye,” as Mr. Trevelyan said wien he 
was young and amusing, and as yet not wedded to Radical politics, 
tells us at the outset that objective political economy means Free- 
trade and subjective political economy means Protection. The 
hasty Free-trader guand méme will probably read no more after 
this avowal, wherein he will be wrong, for Mr. Smith has a kind 
of useful gospel to say if he could only say it. His system of sub- 
jective economy is, of course, mere moonshine, as one of the first 
attempts which he makes at an argument, properly so called, will 
show. Mill, he says, is wrong in saying that doubling the pro- 
ductiveness of a country doubles its purchasing power. For, 
says Mr. Smith, “ the doubling of the production will not make 
desire for the things produced twice as great.” Now, if Mr. 
Smith, instead of sitting in the Cave, had gone into the Market 
and the Theatre, he would have found that this fancy is quite un- 
justified by the actual facts. The more purchasing power a man 
(and in the same way a nation) has the more does his appetite for 
urchasing grow, and supply has nearly as much effect in quicken- 
ing demand as demand has in eliciting supply. The grain of 
truth which, if Mr. Smith had only acquired a better faculty of 
reasoning and stating his reasons, might have made his book of 
some value is that sentiment, national prejudice, and other similar 
things are, as a rule, somewhat overlooked by the economists of 
what he calls the orthodox school, or by some of them. But, 
though these items of the problem correct results to a consider- 
able extent, they supply nothing like a basis for a new system 
exclusively founded on them. 

Mr. Fawcett is probably regarded by the innovators in political 
economy, of whom Mr. Devas and Mr. Smith are in different ways 
representatives, as a fossil person whose utterances are not worthy 
of attention. That, fortunately, is not the general opinion of 
Englishmen, and the sixth edition of his well-known manual may 
be taken as indicating that there is a public for sober discussion 
of the subject. It is needless to say that we do not endorse every- 
thing that Mr. Fawcett says. It is still more needless to say that 
even his general conception of the science or the art or the 
collection of reasoned instances (whichever term may be pre- 
ferred), called political economy, is a fair matter for discus- 
sion and debate. But as we have now, and before now, en- 
deavoured to make clear, it is not the general conception which 
any man forms of this most perplexing and hazardous division 
of human thought, but the attitude of mind which he displays 
towards each particular problem, which is of the main import- 
ance. Professor Fawcett’s attitude is always sane and moderate. 
The chief addition to the — edition, the chapter on Land 
Nationalization theories, which has been already separately pub- 
lished, displays these qualities eminently, Some readers may 
think that it deals with the Nationalizers too tenderly, that it 
treats them too much as reasonable antagonists, and not enough as 
crazy fanatics whose doctrine has these two fatal faults—that it is 
almost impossible to see how it is to be put in practice, and quite 
certain that, if by violence or by accident it were put in practice, 
it would directly and immediately fail to produce the effects 
claimed for it by its proposers. But the error, if it be an error, 
is one on the right side. On Land Nationalizers themselves and 
all folk of their kidney argument is indeed lost, but the battle 
will not be decided by Land Nationalizers any more than it will 
be decided by landowners. It will be decided by the great mass 
of the moderately intelligent, and not directly interested, public 
who have neither land to defend nor land to covet, and on this 
mass Mr. Fawcett's “plain man” reasoning is likely to have a 
better effect than subtle logic or high-flying heroics, 

Very few words are necessary to recommend Mr, Walker's 
excellent little book on “Land and Rent,” which, as may be 
expected, deals mainly, though not wholly, with Mr. George and 
his theories. We have had occasion before now to differ with 
Mr. Walker on some points. But he is perhaps the ablest living 
American economist, and his work here is very valuable because 
he certainly cannot be suspected of “ feudal ” leanings. 


CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS.* 


pees. is not wholly a fable, and the Lotus-eaters have 
not perished out of the Lotus-land. There are countries 
where even Mr. Ruskin would find nothing to grumble and swear 
at in the weather; pleasant countries where the sun is always 
shining, the sea is always warm, and the happy people do nothing 
but bathe, smoke cigarettes, and crown each other with flowers, 
Rumours of war and defeat come never there, no one knows 
that politics exist, and the only serpent in the Paradise is the 

Mr. Al St. Johnston, who has visited this modern land of 
the Pheeacians in the proper spirit of simple enjoyment, gives his 
book an unlucky name—Camping among Cannibals. Of cannibals 
he saw very little, though a temporary companion of his in a 
walk across the centre of Fiji seems to have been made into 
baluka, and devoured in the fearless old fashion, But Mr. 
St. Johnston was much. more at home in Tonga and Samoa, 
among the fair, beautiful, and peaceful races of the Summer 
Islands, than in Fiji among the lately converted or uncon- 
verted man-eaters, Mr. St. Johnston is not a scientific traveller. 
Though keenly interested in birds and plants, he does not in- 
troduce technical terminology into his charming volume. He 
is not much of an anthropologist either, and does not even seem 
to have read Mariner till after his return from the simple people 
who used to worship stray white “ beach-combers” as gods. Yet 
no man could travel through Polynesia in a better or kindlier 
spirit than Mr. St. Johnston. e had no Aryan prejudices 
about him. In Tonga he did as the Tongans do. Nothing can 
be more pleasant than his account of how he made friends on the 
sunny shore with the first set of natives acon how they bathed 
together, picnicked together (cooking pig by a prehistoric = awe 
of baking), and how ther then fell athlete sports. To the 
credit of the Aryan race, Mr. St. Johnston won the high jump. 
He is too modest to give his “ record.” He remarks “ how pain- 
ful and horrible seems to him the behaviour of many white people 
in countries such as this, where the inhabitants are said to be of 
an inferior race. It has struck me much in India, but even more 
here, where we have not even that shadow ofa right to it which con- 
quest seems to give. The supercilious, patronizing, and confound- 
edly impertinent manners that a white man generally assumes are 
not only horrible to me, but incomprehensible. Do they thus expect 
to gain the love or respect of the people? It is just the reverse ; 
and I believe it has been chiefly my feeling of affection and fellow- 
ship with these Polynesians that has taken me so well all through 
the islands.” The truth is that Mr. St. Johnston went through 
the islands in the spirit partly of a poet (though he never drops 
into poetry), partly of the boy in the story who asked the Priggish 
dog and industrial bee to come and play with him. The Ton 
and the other café-cu-lait-coloured people were delighted to 
come and play with Mr. St. Jolinston. ey all enjoy “ day-long 
blessed idleness.” But the ordinary visitors to the isles are not 
poets or sentimental travellers, but Philistines and men of busi- 
ness. They swagger about progress, and try to impress all the 
good, jolly islanders into the race for wealth, into the struggle 
of competing enterprise. The islanders have all they need, and 
all that any man really needs, without labouring at all. They 
naturally object to digging and toiling that the white man may 
“make a pile” to spend in ’Frisco or Paris, and so the white 
man reviles them as a lazy, loafing lot of something niggers, Their 
ideal is the old Greek ideal. His ideal is that of Birmingham or 
Manchester. If, by some impossible accident, ancient Athens had 
maintained its ancient life, and had only been discovered thirty 
voars ago, by this time we should have destroyed half the popula- 
tion with measles, and the rest would be drinking themselves to 
death in gin-palaces, slaving in the mines at Laurium, and wear- 
ing clothes made by cheap London tailors. 

Fortunately for the lotus-eaters of the Pacific, Tonga is a good 
distance out of the way of merchants and missionaries. Yet even 
Tonga is being “improved,” as the Riviera is improved, with 
hideous modern buildings. Mr. St. Johnston went to the islands 
from New Zealand in a very small trading schooner. In the office at 
the docks he met “a fat, wethodistical-looking person, with a huge 
double chin and unctuous countenance.” This person turned out 
to be the Minister of the present King of Tonga. By him, and 
such as he, “ pretentious wooden erections, presumably of the 
reverend gentleman's own design,” have been erected, with “a 
hideous palace for the King, awful Government buildings, and a 
great gaol, which the ordinances and restrictiuns invented and 
framed by the reverend gentleman manage generally to keep full, 
and last, but certainly not least, the large and handsome home of 
the poor self-sacrificing missionary himself.” That these lovely 
buildings may be the better appreciated, the man has cut down & 
shady avenue of ancient trees which would have concealed his 
“white staring sheds.” But all this vandalism is as nothing com- 
pared to the puritanic criminal code enacted by the “erstwhile 
missionary,” for, according to Mr. St. Johnston, this holy man is 
no longer an official representative of his sect, whatever that 
may be. He has tried, by a system of fines, to stop the lotus- 
eaters from lotus-eating, to hinder the women from smoking 
the tiny native cigarette. The wrestling matches and the 
beautiful dances have also been repressed. ‘ The consul tells 
me that vice has enormously increased under this system of 
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ion, as it always will when a nation’s customs are tyran- 
nously prohibited and repressed.” Again, “one frequently sees 
the best looking of both sexes in dulianga, as prison is called, 
and it is their mutual admiration of beauty that brings them 
there.” Why even in the Scotland of last century Robert Burns 
did not pass all his time in prison, as so energetic an admirer of 
beauty would certainly doin modern Tonga, Mr. St. Johnston 


points out that the old creed of Tonga, as described by Mariner, 
was “surely a good enough creed,” inculcating “ honour, justice, | 


patriotism, friendship, meekness, modesty, fidelity of marri 
‘women, parental and filial love,” and many other Caristian quali- 


ties, “It will be said that we teach them the beauty of self-denial | 


and unselfishness. Why, no Tongan, however hungry or small his 
meat, would think of refusing to share it with another; and un- 
selfishness was so general that it could not be thought a virtue.” 
When Mariner lived with them it was a saying “ As selfish as a 
Papalagi,” which was not we complimentary to Mariner. 

hus even the modern Pheacia is, being corrupted. But 
much remains, and Mr. St. Johnston's descriptions of these 
“summer isles of Eden” are extremely tantalizing to the dweller 
in dismal London. Mr. St. Johnston never acquired the art of 
walking up a cocoa-nut tree in the manner common in all the 
Pacific Islands ; but he swarmed up a stem in boyish fashion, and 
he reports very favourably of the milk in the cocoa-nut. He 
‘drank kava, too, and says it is by no means bad, and not nearly 
so intoxicating as Miss Bird imagines. Miss Bird “ raves against 
it in very impassioned language”; but the kava-drinkers whose 
society she frequented must have had weaker heads than Mr, St. 
Johnston's friends. “The brightness of face and intellect was 
always the same among the natives after the drinking as before, 
and I myself never felt any ‘faculties numbed’” Miss Bird’s 
repartee, if she chooses to make it, is obvious; but Mr. St. 
Johnston acknowledges the general brilliancy and accuracy of 
her account of the Pacific, Being a fair-haired man himself, he 
found himself the glass of fashion in Tonga, where the natives 
have dark hair and dye it yellow. Whence came this passion for 
fair hair in the dark ale 4 It is difficult to write any connected 
account of experiences which were naturally disconnected them- 
selves. Mr. St. Johnston had the great joy of seeing a fire lit 
= implements exactly like the old Indian pramantia, or fire- 


Two pieces of wood are selected, one a long piece, rather soft and dry, 
which is flattened at the top and a slight groove cut in it ; the other is a 
short hard piece, pointed at oneend. The larger piece is steadied by a 
second man, or by the operator sitting on one end of it himself, and the 
~smaller | is held by both hands, the wood resting between the thumbs 
and forefingers, the other fingers on the top of it, so that great pressure can 
be put on to it, and nearly all the weight of the body. Kauhiva was the 
operator; taking the pointed piece in his hands, he slowly began to rub it 
sup and down the groove cutin the larger one. This motion scrapes away 
a fine powder from the sides and bottom of the groove which lies at the 
-end of it, and the speed of the rubbing gradually increases till it is very 
quick indeed, when you see a little smoke arise from the tinder, and at last 
a tiny spark which smoulders slowly in the little heap of wood powder 
formed by the friction. The rubbing then ceases, and, blowing gently, 
they to set fire to a small piece of fine dry gnatoo torn from their 
wala or their turban. They managed very quickly to get a light, and 
0c" the wood in the oven was blazing. 


He found that the native chiefs are still “Zeus-sprung kings,” as 
in Homer, and descended from the gods. He learned that a 
certain native medicine will cause toothache to vanish away and 
never return again, “ There is money in this,” but that idea does 
aot a r to have occurred to Mr, St. Johnston, a most uncom- 
mercial traveller. Already a patent medicine called Tonga exists, 
‘but that does not ne to be the same article. Uncommercial 
.as he is, Mr. St. Johnston connived at smuggling by the simple 
process of drawing the native revenue officer's portrait while the 
contraband goods were being stored. Of the labour question and 
its present solution he gives the following account, which is un- 
prejudiced either by philanthropy or planter esprit de corps :— 


There is a species of very mild slavery existing here in the Pacific ; ships 
go to the islands to the west, New Britain, New Ireland, the New Hebrides, 
and the Solomans, and also to those just at the equator, the Hervey and 
other groups, or, as they are called here, “ the Line Islands.” There they 
engage men, it does not matter how savage, fora certain term of years at, 
one may be wy sure, a very low rate of wages. These men are brought 
to the more civilised islands, where they are made to work upon the 
plantations of the white man. It is to the advantage of the white to 
serve these fellows well and keep them in good condition, to get the most 
~work out of them that is possible in the time ; now all these vessels that 
transport the men—labour ships they are called—are looked after by 
Government-appointed agents, who do all that they can to prevent 
kidna ing and barbarous treatment after shipping. Still kidnapping— 
* blac bi ing” as it is called—goes on to some extent. These savages 
at the end of their term receive their wages in “ trade,” as it is techni- 
py gpm is to say, they have goods given to them to the value 
of the amount they were engaged for; in this, in old times, these poor 
fellows were generally terribly robbed, having all sorts of rubbish given to 
them as equivalent for the money they had earned ; but this, too, has been 
subjected to the supervision of Government overseers. At the end of the 
three years for which they generally engage themselves, without knowing 
either what the time means or what the work is to be, they are returned to 
their native homes. I believe hardly any of them will engage again after 
their first experience, for such work as they have to do in the plantations— 
continuous, monotonous, and hard—is very. different from even a hard day’s 
work at home. 
Another curious point mentioned by Mr. St. Johnston is the 
magic song which actually does call sharks into a circle :— 
They charm the sharks with a strange wild song, which they sing in 


chorus from their canoes, and the fish, hearing, ascends and is caught. A 
tissionary some short time since remonstrated with them for this practising 


of wicked witchcraft, which he denounced as being useless, as well as 
savouring of the devil ; whereupon his audience said that if he would go 
with them some time, they would convince him of the power of their 
charm. So out they paddled him silently, and no shark was seen, until at 
last they chanted all together their song, and almost at once the black fin 
showed. 

Talking of sharks, he tells us a story of a chief whose big canoe was 
wrecked, and whose thirty followers made a group round him in 
the water, and swam the chief in the centre to land. The cry 
was still “ Another for Hector!” and when the chief landed only 
four or five of his men were left alive. Mr. St. Johnston also 
heard of fish something like salmon which leap fifteen feet into the 
air. What joy to be fast in a fish that can give the salmon some 
ten feet ina high jump! We conclude with Mr. St. Johnston's 
description of the art of pot-making as practised in Fiji. In New 
Caledonia, where the natives used to make pots as big as that in 
which Ares was imprisoned, the art, we believe, is now lost :— 

The potter is always a woman, such work being far beneath the attention 
of the men. Taking a round stone in one hand, she forms the bottom of 
the _ by pressing it into a lump of moist clay, which she gradually 
moulds to the shape of the stone with a smooth piece of wood, and, adding 
clay to the edge of the growing jar, she continues to mould it in the same 
way with the stone inside, and smoothing with the wood upon the 
outside. . . . Too wise to waste much ornament on mere cooki 
utensils, she simply decorates tliem with a few liues or dots only; but 
upon other pieces, such as water jars and the other quaint vessels that they 
make, she lavishes great fancy in varying the desiga, and skill in applica- 
tion of it. No two pieces that I saw were decorated the same. There is 
a constant variety, although, as far as I have seen, the designs for their 
pottery decoration, like those for other work, are always linear and 
geometric, and never pictorial. 

In taking leave of Camping among Cannibals we may repeat 
that the temper and spirit are models of what should animate a 
non-scientific book of travels. Mr. St. Johnston is to be congra- 
tulated on his happy tour, and on its unassuming and most in- 
teresting record. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 


bgp: = spread of an intelligent interest in art for its own sake is 
shown by nothing more than by the increase and success of 
the magazines which depend entirely upon such an interest for 
their circulation. Most people can remember those dark ages in 
which Zhe Art Journal was the sole representative of art in 
English journalism and the sole pabulum prepared for our esthetic 
appetites. It presented us with cut-and-dried criticism, adorned by 
steel engravings of popular pictures, The style of these engravings, 
although they often contained excellent work with the burin, was 
monotonous in the highest degree. The same traditional system of 
dot and line, the same linear convention, was used for all subjects— 
for heads, for landscape, for sculpture itself. The grand style of 
engraving introduced by Reynolds and Cousins, and even the robust 
work of such men as Mr. Doo and Mr. Lumb Stocks, cost too much 
time and labour to attract the publisher of a magazine. He was 
led to aim at securing work which should at once be a | and 
py: The machine-ruler came into fashion, and superseded free- 

and drawing with the burin; while common steel was called 
into requisition where the diamond was formerly in use. The 
result was not always bad; but it became, as we have said, ex- 
ceedingly monotonous in the long run. 

It was not, however, then conceived possible to compete with 
The Art Journal. . Its prestige was first shaken by a rivalry from 
which it seemed to have little to fear. There was introduced the 
of illustrating the in a new and 

rilliant style. Mr. Millais and Mr. Sandys recoyered the habit of 
drawing strongly and simply on the block, with vigorous imitation 
of nature, thus returning to the study of Diirer and Holbein ; while 
a little later the peciliarly English school of Lawless, Frederick 
Walker, Topham, and Pinwell poured into the pages of the popular 
weeklies and monthlies the treasures of their genius. But still 
the prestige of the dry steel engravings in The Art Journal re- 
mained unshaken. The new procedures were used for all manner 
of illustrating purposes before they were brought to the ser- 
vices of fine art itself. The outcry against this monotony, 
however, was constant; and at last, in 1869, Mr. Hamerton 
started The Portfolio. In 1874 there appeared, simultaneously in 
Paris and London, a venture on a far more ambitious scale, L’Art, 
a folio periodical, illustrated copiously by means of as many of the 
graphic arts as it was possible to bring together. The Magazine 
of Art followed, in a more modest s ; and three years ago The 
Art Journal itself, which had proudly held aloof, refusing to adapt 
its methods to these modern notions, was forced to give way, and 
began to appear under new auspices in a fresher and more varied 
form. At the present moment, therefore, without mentioning any 
other efforts than those which time has proved to be successful 
and durable in their results, there are four copiously-illustrated 
arses pa now flourishing in England, all of them exclusively 

voted to the study of the fine arts, 

The latest volumes of each of these magazines are now before 
us, and we can estimate the importance of the lively competition 
which is kept up between them. In the issue of the Portfolio for 
1883, which first comes to our hand, we find enough to exercise 

ucation in the various graphic processes. It is agreeable, too, as 
we turn over these , to reflect on the truth of the good old 
maxim, that hack ee are at their worst they will mend. 


Twenty years ago the prospect looked dark indeed on the horizon 
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of the graphic arts. It was supposed that photography would 
destroy all the finer forms of handcraft in illustration, Pern idea 
became quite a scare in the minds of some of the best critics, and 
there is no doubt that the danger existed. It is strange to think 
that, as lately as 1867, M. Philippe Burty could lift up his voice in 
such wailing words as these :— 

Il reste acquis que le monde se désintéresse de la gravure sur mé¢tal, que 
Yeau-forte succéde au burin, que le bois est en péril, que le “ procédé” tend & 
supprimer le burin, l’eau-forte, la lithographie et le bois, et que l’agent pro- 
vocateur de ces menées révolutionnaires, c'est, directement ou indirectement, 
‘la photographie. 

We are glad to point to the plates of The Portfolio as a proof 
that after fifteen years the burin is nct yet suppressed. The 
frontispiece to the volume of 1883 is a pure line-engraving by 
Mr. Lumb Stocks after Mr. Millais’s “Souvenir of Velasquez,” a 
little girl with her hair floating over her shoulders, seated with an 
apple in her hand. This picture is, we believe, in the Diploma 

ery of the Royal Academy, and it gives us a very good 
instance of the nature of the work demanded from a first-rate line- 
engraver. This picture, it will be remembered, was much critized 
on its appearance. Its texture was in Mr. Millais’s roughest 
manner—vigorous, effective, but not delicate, although the nature 
of the subject, and the allusion in thename, would seem to demand 
delicacy. Mr. Stocks has produced an engraving which reproduces 
the qualities of the picture, minus the colour of course, but plus a 
delicacy which the bright scheme of colour rendered needless to 
the painter’s design, but which the engraver felt to be demanded 
by the exigencies of black and white. Mr. Lumb Stocks would 

rhaps hesitate before admitting that he is capable of improvi 

r. Millais’s drawing ; but it is notorious that the exact sottel 
of the engravers does give them an opportunity of doing this, an 
opportunity of which Mr. Cousins has never hesitated to take ad- 
vantage; while Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked that “ Mr. Bartolozzi 
sets us all right in our drawing.” 

But it is not usual to take a text in favour of line-engraving out of 
the pages of The Portfolio. Mr. Hamerton claims special credit for 
acatholicity of taste from the fact of his admitting Mr] Lumb Stocks 
among his etchers and wood-cutters. It is etching for which The 
Portfolio has been specially famous, and it is not without a founda- 
tion in fact that Mr. Hamerton and his publishers boast “ that we 
ourselves are responsible in some degree for the change of fashion ” 
from the popularity of the burin to that of the point. This is 
certainly the most remarkable alteration of taste which has taken 

e in our time. A generation ago etching was absolutely 
neglected. If any man was old-fashioned enough to preserve a 
ag ve of etchings, or interested himself in Wilkie and the 

ittle group of Scotch etchers who tried to keep the lamp 
burning, he was looked upon as a pure eccentric, ak he hard] 
would venture to bring out his despised treasures to be look 
at. Nowadays, etching is the department in which the art maga- 
zines achieve their boldest successes. The Magazine of Art has 
lately presented its readers with an original plate, expressly 
designed for that purpose, by Mr. Robert Macbeth, while in LZ’ Art 
for 1883 we find an entire series of original etchings, the plates by 
M. Lucien Gautier, of scenes in Marseilles, which might be 
removed from the s of the ine to form a little collection 
of their own. It is, however, still to The ‘olio that we look 
for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching. The 
series of articles on Paris are illustrated by some exquisite archi- 
tectural specimens, ranging from the celebrated “ Abside” of 
Nétre Dame, by Méryon, to recent designs by Léon Lhermitte and 
Brunet-Debaines. The Méryon is itself a marvel, which would 
have seemed impossible to us fifteen years It reproduces in 
every detail, with scaively any perceptible detriment to the 
artistic beauty of the original, a noble etching, which now can 
only be obtained for many times the price of the whole magazine 
of which this is only one plate. This is an example of the process 
which takes its name from its inventor, M. Amand-Durand, in 
which bichromatized gelatine is spread over copper as an etching- 
ground, and a new plate is produced in facsimile of the old one, on 
any scale that may be desired. The Amand-Durand process is 
likely, however, to pass away with the inventor, for he is an artist 
as well as a mechanician, and there is much more in his repro- 
ductions than can be secured by a merely mechanical process. 
The Dujardin process is also exemplified in Portfolio, particu- 

tes are tographing the object on’ a bronze 

surface, the eye is cutter ef a hleared look, which does 
not detract from the artistic fidelity of the uction, but 
betrays the fact that the camera and not the hand of the 
reproducer has done the drawing. The lines are cleared by a 
skilful scientific process, of which Mr. Hamerton has given such 
particulars as are known in his Graphic Arts. Of the three pro- 
cesses in Paris, and Amand-Durand 
process, ujardin Aéliogravure and the Goupi avure, 
the details of which last pa a secret, to 
us to be the most valuable because Yistinetly the most individual 
and artistic. If the latter two could be combined and greatly 
reduced in expense, it is probable that they would So Bo 
them the entire field of ordinary illustration, in which 

and accuracy are of more importance than direct artistic beauty. 
For this last object the mechanical systems of process will pro- 
a supersede the handicraftsman’s labour. 

The columns of our contemporary the Spectator have been 
opened during the lest few weeks to a correspondence which 
many of our readers must have noted with amusement, The art- 


critic of that in reviewing @ translation of 
the Eclogues of Virgil illustrated by uel Palmer, was led 
astray by a blunder in the preface, in which a certain plate, which 
happened to be the mechanical reproduction of a water-colour 
drawing, was referred to by the number of another plate, which 
was a pure piece of original etching. The unfortunate little mis- 
take might have passed if the criticism which accompanied it had 
not been expressed with unnecessary arrogance, and if a curious 
ignorance had not been displayed in charging the publishers with 
forging an impression around the facsimiles to make them look as 
though they had been printed from a plate. We cannot disguise from 
ourselves that this last suggestion could scarcely proceed from a writer 
who had any pretension to be an authority on the subjects which 
he ea to criticize ; but we confess that the throng of modern 
processes in illustration are more bewildering than those pro- 
fessionals who have been withering the unlucky critic of the 
Spectator are quite prepared to admit. For instance, there has 
just lately been invented a new plan by which water-colour draw- 
ings can be reproduced in colours with a fidelity that is absolutel 
amazing ; and we have ourselves seen one of the most accomplish 
artists of the day poring over these new Goupil facsimiles and 
confessing himself bafiled by their astonishing precision. Nay, 
more, it is said that M. Edouard Détaille, the eminent war- 
painter, was lately struck by seeing a water-colour drawing of his 
own in a shop-window day after day as he went to his studio. 
Sometimes it would disappear for a day or two, but it would 
always reap At last, unable to bear this irritating apparition 
apy hen e burst brusquely into the shop one morning, and 
said, “ Since you can’t ay e anybody to buy that drawing, I 
will buy it myself.” “O but, sir,” cere “it is having a 
very large sale.” “ What do you mean?” said the painter. “ How 
can a water-colour drawing have a large sale?” “It is the 
= facsimile of your drawing, sir” ; and when he examined it 
closely in his hands he found that it really was the facsimile. 
When it is possible thus to deceive even the very elect, the errors 
of the poor art-critics should be more leniently dealt with. But 
they, at the same time, would do well to be quite sure of their 
ground before they charge their es with a fraud. 

In country places and towns where original art scarcely exists, 
these artistic periodicals must be invaluable to people of taste. For 
a few shillings they can enjoy the full, or almost the full, plea- 
sure which is given to an amateur by an exquisite artist's proof of 
some rare etching which he consigns to an innermost drawer of 
his collection. By the expenditure of a very little money, a poor 
man in a provincial town can, when he has finished ing hie 
LT’ Art or his Magazine of Art, carefully remove the principal illus- 
tration from its cover, and have it remounted and glazed, and 
cheaply surrounded by an Oxford frame. He can thus enjoy the 

session of a little gullery of works in black and white, which 
will have every merit except that of rarity, and to the periodicals 
which offer such a boon to the multitude we cannot deny the 
praise of effective usefulness. Nor can we believe that the inven- 
tions by which works of art can be multiplied are more than 
past their infancy. We should like to be able to indulge ourselves 
with a glance at the art magazines of 1904. 


IRISH MANUSCRIPTS.* 


TS ple of this work is one of many signs of the 
growing interest felt in Celtic literature proper, as distin~ 
guished from the study, for purely linguistic purposes, of the 
earliest remains of Irish and Welsh eae in the so-called 
glosses. Since the study of the Celtic languages was placed on & 
firm basis by Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica just thirty — ago, 
great strides have been made in our knowledge of these — 
through the labours of a small but remarkable band of scholars, 
of whom the late Professor Ebel and Mr, Whitley Stokes are the 
foremost, Ebel was prematurely lost to the science of ,piilology 
at the very moment when he had attained a position w gave 
him greater leisure and increased opportunities for the uit of 
those studies in which he aiready ranked so high. . Stokes. 
is happily still with us, constantly adding to the already heavy 
debt Chick all Celtic students owe him. 
The labours of these great seholars, and of others whose names 
will readily occur to all who are interested in Celtic studies, are 
ucing their natural results in a closer and more critical study 

of the early literature of Ireland than was eer 

haps conceivable to the older race of native scholars. We are far 
undervaluing the work of such men as the late John O'Donovan 
and Eugene O'Curry, whose books are still indispensable to 


most scholarly of the Irish scholars of the past. 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, the author of the volume before rootee f 
is a distinguished French i i 
works have won for him an honourable place among Celtic 
scholars of the Continent. In the summer of 1881 he spent some 
ten weeks in the libraries of England and Ireland, having been 
changed by M. Jules Ferry, then Minister of Public Ins 
in France, with a mission li ire to examine and report upon 

* Essai dun Catalogue de la littérature épique del’ Irian précédé Dune 
étude sur les Manuscrits en langue irlandaise conservés “home les Tice Botton 
Continent. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. Paris : 
Thorin. 1883. 
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students; it will be sufficient to pot to Mr. Stokes's edition 
the Calendar of Oengus the Culdee, an undertaking which would 
have been / the even of O’Donovan, the greatest and. 
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the collections of Irish MSS. in the British Isles; the present 
volume igs in substance the report addressed by M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville to M. Ferry’s successor, and it forms a useful and 
indeed indispensable supplement to the well-known work of 
O'Curry on the MS. materials of Irish history. As the title 
of the book shows, the author “ee to deal only with 
the epic literature of Ireland. e bulk of it is mainly a 
compilation from the catalogues of tee libraries visited. The 
titles are arranged alphabetically, and under the head of each 
tale is given a chronological list of the MSS, in which it occurs, 
Information is also furnished on points not less important— 
namely, as to the publication of editions, translations, or imita- 
tions. Thus, under the headings “Aided Chloinne Uisnig” 
(“ Death of the Children of Usnech”) and “ Aided Conculainn” 
(“Death of Cuchulainn”), we find references to Macpherson’s 
Darthula and Fingal respectively. As no catalogues have been 
published of Irish MSS. contained in any of the public libraries 
of the British Isles, with the exception of those in the Bodleian, 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has rendered a very great service to 
students of Jrish literature. At the same time, as the author 
himself points out, his work is far from being exhaustive. At 
both the Royal Irish Academy and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
MSS. appear to be most incompletely catalogued; and as, owing 
to the short time at his disposal, he had to rely mainly on the 
catalogues for the information he gives, the value of his work is 
proportionately limited. It is, however, consoling to be told that 
everything of value is believed to be known. ; 

The total number of MSS. of which the catalogues have been 
examined by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville is 953, of which 560, or 
considerably more than half, are in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which, however, is said to contain as many more un- 
catalogued. The catalogue of Trinity College, Dublin, contains 
63 MSS., out of a total of 140, according to O’Curry. The British 
Museum contains 146 MSS., the whole of which are catalogued, 
the greater part having been described by Eugene O'Curry more 
than thirty years ago. 

The MS. of greatest interest to the student of Irish legendary 
history and mythology is the Leabhar na hilidhre, or “ Book of 
the Dun Cow,” belonging to the Royal Irish Academy. This is a 
collection of miscellaneous pieces transcribed about the end of the 
eleventh century. There are unfortunately many gaps in this 
noble volume ; but, in spite of them, it is without a rival in the 
interest and value of its contents. 

Trinity College possesses in the “ Book of Leinster” a volume 
ef similar character and of hardly inferior interest; the greater 
> it dates from about the middle of the twelfth century. 

e Royal Irish Academy has published facsimiles of these two 
volumes, and .also of the Leabhar Breac, or “Speckled Book,” 
which contains the principal text of the Calendar of Oengus the 
Culdee. The execution of these facsimiles has caused them to be 
subjected to a searching criticism by Mr. Stokes; but, with all 
their imperfections, they are of inestimable value to Continental 
scholars and to those who are unable to spend their days in public 
libraries. 

On his last page M. d’Arbois de Jubainville records with strong 
approval the purchase by the English Government of the Stowe 

rtion of the Ashburnham library for the British Museum. 

hile sharing his pleasure at the prospect thus afforded to Celtic 
scholars by giving them access to so important a collection, it is 
perhaps difficult to speak as warmly as he does of the “ liberality ” 
of the Government. The curious arrangement by which the Irish 

rtion of the library has been entrusted to the keeping of the 

oyal Irish Academy, without apparently being strictly the pro- 

rty of that body, will probably not be objected to by most 
scholars, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M® CHURCH has perhaps not made the best possible choice 
of a title(1) for the last addition to his series of books 
founded on classical history or literature. It is not, properly 
speaking, a picture of Roman life in the days of Cicero, but a 
causerie about the great orator, with incidental notices of his 
friends and enemies. The author enters into very few details. 
He says nothing about the military side of Roman life, and very 
little about the political. It would not have been easy, and 
perhaps not possible, for him to have shown fully how a Roman 
— could rise in the State, and how he got elected to office, 

t from want of a few words of explanation much of his book 
will be nearly unintelligible to a reader who does not bring at 
least some knowledge of the constitutional history of Rome to the 
yeading of it. Mr. Church’s narrative is also at times a little 
confused. At the close of his account of the Catiline conspiracy 
he breaks off his story of Cicero’s life to sketch the struggle 
between Ceasar and Pompey, and continues it to the end. Then he 
comes back to the exile of Cicero, and the fight between Clodius 
and Milo, It will be those who know the subject best who will 
read Mr. Church’s book with most profit, He begins with a 
chapter on the schooldays of a Roman boy, which is followed by 
another on the Roman undergraduate. These are the fullest and 
most interesting in the book. The public schoolboy who has been 


(1) Roman “~ in the days of Cicero: Sketches drawn from his Letters 
and Speeches. ithe Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday. 1884. 


sent up to the head-master may be consoled at learning from them 
that the birch and its uses, even to the minutest detail, are strictly 
classical. There are several passages in the book on the private life of 
Cicero which are interesting and pleasantly written. The political 
side is, as we have said, less good. It is treated in a rather 
confused way, and much is either suppressed or left unexplained, 
Mr. Church does not try to make a hero out of Cicero, but he is 
more inclined to accept the view of Conyers Middleton than that 
of Mommeen, for which we are far from being inclined to find 
fault with him. There are some of the excuses he makes for 
Cicero which are the best possible justification of his political 
enemies. When, for instance, we are told that he left Rome 
rather than fight Clodius, because “he hated to confess that 
freedom was becoming impossible in Rome, and that the stro 
hand of a master was wanted to give any kind of security to life 
and property,” we cannot help retlecting that a freedom which is 
unable to fight for itself is not worth preserving. If Cicero 
had stood bis ground, and beaten Clodius, he would have 
given the best possible proof that the strong hand of a 
master could be peal with. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it was not from Clodius that he fled, but from the 
men who stood bebind the demagogue. Mr. Church very pro- 
perly abstains from either sneering at or trying to defend the com- 
plaints against his friends uttered by Cicero in his exile. They 
were not dignified, but they were very natural. He had not 
behaved with heroic firmness, but the Senatorial party had cer- 
tainly treated him a little as Jack's friends did Jack in that matter 
of the voluntary hanging. The book is well illustrated by “ink- 
photos” of famous statues and busts. As a rule they are fairly 
successful, but the head of Cesar has been poorly rendered. It 
gives no idea of the intellectual vigour and terrible keenness of 
expression of the original in the British Museum, 

e are decidedly of opinion that three stout volumes is too 
much for the history of New Zealand (2). Gibbon himself could 
hardly have written so much on the subject without becomin 
tedious, and Mr. Rusden has decidedly failed. If he had reject 
much, and compressed more, so as to confine his work to one 
volume, he might have produced a book which would be both 
readable and valuable. As it is, the task of going steadily through 
his three is almost too much for the patience of anybody who is 
not an historian engaged in original research. To him the work 
will doubtless be valuable. Mr. Rusden has obviously studied his 
subject thoroughly, and deals with it in a very fair spirit. Only 
those who have gone to the original sources can tell whether he 
has also treated it with uniform accuracy. He would appear from 
his preface to have been first stirred up to undertake the work by 
his interest in the Maories, and he is careful throughout to defend 
them from the accusations brought against them by unscrupulous 
and greedy colonists. It is a very respectable motive, but, after 
all, the Maories are only one of the many weaker races which have 
been doomed to disappear before a superior people in the struggle 
for life, and the process of extermination is at no time gentle. The 
Maories are proudly conscious of having eaten up somebody else. 
Then, too, nearly two thousand pages about the weakness of this 
Colonial Governor and the shiftiness of that Colonial Secretary is 
more than enough. By far the most interesting part of Mr. 
Rusden’s book is the introductory account of the manners and 
customs of the Maories. After that we get too much Blue-book 
and newspaper, with strictures on the same. 

Mr. J, Frederick Hodgetts, “late Examiner in English to the 
University and District of Moscow,” is plainly one of those estim- 
able Englishmen whose patriotism only becomes warmer in a 
foreign land. Judging, however, from the six lectures delivered 
7 him in what he is reluctantly compelled to call the British 

useum (3), it has been heated to a perhaps excessive pitch. 
Mz. Hodgetts’s imagination has been apparently so fired by the 
writings of the late.Mr. J. R. Green and other prophets of the Old 
English, whom the unregenerate call Anglo-Saxons, that he can 
see little else of any value in history. It is certainly commendable 
ina gentleman who suffers from this queer enthusiasm that he 
does not write Daily Telegraphese, but beyond that we cannot 
say much for his lectures. Mr, Flodgetts’s heart warms to the 
Scandinavian, but he tramples on the mere British, and vilipends 
the poor Romans. He denounces the wicked renegades who have 
introduced Latin words into English, and laments our weakness 
in adopting the Latin alphabet in place of the runes. Would Mr. 
Hodgetts be surprised to learn that his beloved runes have been 
plausibly supposed to be nothing but an attempt to imitate the 
alphabet he despises? He waxes poetical over the noble weapons 
buried with the ancient chiefs, in total ignorance of the tolerably 
well-known fact that many of the swords and spears found in 
graves are mere imitations supplied by the primitive undertaker. 
What it is just, though a little brutal, to call Mr. Hodgetts’s non- 
sense, is at its best when he has to speak of the “ Anglo-Saxon 
sword.” In an inspired e he asks, “ But what chance could 
the Roman ‘ gladius’ or even the ‘ensis’ have had against such a 
weapon as one of those in the British Museum must have been 
before its decay ? The heavily-armed legions of Rome went down 
before the superior arms and superior weight of the Teutons, as 
the cuirassiers at Waterloo went down before the unarmoured 
Life Guards, who, as the great Duke observed, ‘ smashed them like 


(2) History of New Zealand. By G. W. Rusden, 3 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. Melbourne and Sydney: George Robertson. 1833. 

(3) Older England illustrated by the Anglo-Saxon Antiquities in the 
British Museum in a course of Six Lectures, By J. Frederick Hodgetts, 


, London: Whiting & Co, 
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lobsters in their shells.’” It is generally supposed that by the 
time the heavily-armed legions began to go down before the 
Teuton, they were mainly recruited among Teutonic peoples, 
and that the invaders had often learnt war in the service of the 
Empire. But there is no limit to the eccentricities of the Old 
English enthusiast when he goes in his doublet and hose and 
leaves off his wit. 

a Aunt Charlotte's Stories of American History (4) has 
a wonderful frontispiece, representing General Sheridan careering 
through space on a wondrous black horse, with various little mili- 
tary figures gyrating round him, the book is written in a suffi- 
ciently mild spirit. It is a species of American history reduced to 
nice little stories for good children, The authors cover the whole 
ground in a rather thin fashion, beginning with the state of the 
native races before the discovery by Columbus, and ending with 
the War of Secession. The conquest of Mexico and Peru are 
there, and so is Pocahontas and the traditional General Wash- 
ington. The slavery question is treated in the usual goody-goody 
way, though without conspicuous rancour. We should like to 
know, however, how Miss Yonge or Dr. Weld or the publishers 
reconcile their insertion of a picture showing a gang of black field- 
hands being driven to their work in chains with decency or the 
slightest regard for truth. 

In a very closely-printed volume the Rev. John Mackenzie gives 
his experience of many years’ work as a missionary in South 
Africa (5). All books of this kind have a strong family likeness. 
They tell of long journeys and hardships, and remarkable conver- 
sions and ev remarkable relapses into paganism. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s book is no exception to the rule. To the majority of 
educated readers they are apt to be rather tedious, and the mis- 
sionaries’ belief that a barbarian can suddenly be changed into a 
civilized being is apt to look a little silly; and to that rule 
Mr. Mackenzie's book is also no exception. The most interesting 

rts and the most valuable are those which deal with the 

abits and characters of the natives. The tribes of South Africa 
are likely to occupy so much of our attention for some time to 
come that any book which gives us first-hand information about 
them deserves a welcome. ‘The “ personal equation” of the mis- 
sionary can always be calculated by the use of a little cold 
criticism. 

Mr. Kay's work on Education and Educators (6) has certain] 
one merit. It is, perhaps, the most copiously annotated boo 
which has appeared in our time. Whenever the author advances 
& proposition of any, even the most harmless, description, he 
hastens to support it by a most formidable array of authorities. 
All literature is ransacked from Quintilian to Celebs in Search of 
a Wife. Thus, when Mr. Kay points out that the word education 
is commonly used as if it meant school-teaching only, he supports 
this not very audacious assertion by quotations from Resabtoma, 
Paley, John Foster, J. D. Morell, Dr. Jas. Donaldson, Dr. 
Curtman, and C. Schmidt, which cover the better half of a page. 
When, again, he says that “ He who is under the dominion of his 
own desires and passions may in truth be a greater slave to them 
than ever one was to the will of another,” he defends this harm- 
less truism by citations from Dr. Whicheote, Dr. Smiles, Goethe, 
and Lovelace. The author's name explains how a writer on edu- 
cation comes to assert that “his labour shall not have been in 
vain” if certain things happen. For the rest, Mr. Kay’s book is 
full of sound, though not original, general propositions, but a little 
barren of practical instruction. 

“In Our Friend the Dog” (7), says the author, “is given not 
only all the information possible about every breed of dog under 
the sun, but the standard of points of the different breeds as recog- 
nized by judges at the present day.” We quote this passage from 
the preface to show what it is that Dr. Stables has undertaken to 
do, but without pretending to decide whether he has faithfully 
kept his word. The subject he has chosen is great, and the chance 
of making mistakes is in proportion. Without venturing to decide 
whether Dr. Stables is unitormly accurate, we can bear witness 
that he does mention an immense number of dogs, and says his say 
ebout them very clearly. Ilis rules for training these friends of 
man, housing them, and keeping them in health are both kind and 
sensible. The numerous illustrations to the volume are of very 
unequal merit, some of them being simply libels on the noble beast, 
while others are decidedly good. 

Mr. Hueffer has yielded to the universal weakness of writers, 
and issued a second collection of his magazine articles (8). 
There are nine in all, including one lecture, and they deal with 


such various subjects as the friendship of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
and “The Literary Aspects of Schopenhauer’s Work,” “ Musical | 
Criticism,” and “ Mr. Pepys, the Musician.” Mr. Hueffer treats | 
them all with an obvious desire to set his facts right, but occasion- | 
ally with a slightly wooden jocularity. 

@ are soill supplied with good English works of reference on | 


art subjects that the new edition of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters | 


(4) Aunt Charlotte's Stories of American History. By Charlotte M. 
and H. Hastings Weld, D.D. London: Ward & Co. 
1883. | 
(5) Day-Dawn in Dark Places: a Story of Wanderings and 
By the Rev. John Lenten: Caneel 
Limited. 
(6) Education and Educators, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1383. 
(7) Our Friend the Dog. 
London: Dean & Son. 


By David Kay, F.R.G.S. London: 


(8) Italian and other Studies. 
Stock. 1883. 


By Gordon Stables, C.M., M.D., R.N, | 
By Francis Hueffer. London: Elliot 


and Engravers (9), which is being thoroughly revised under the 
editorship of Mr. R. E. Graves, of the British Museum, deserves 
a hearty welcome. Without pretending to criticize it, we may 
om out that it is being brought up to date, The publishers 

ve had the good sense to > out in monthly parts, 
of which two have appeared, at a te price. It is, however, 
well printed on very good paper. 

There are doubtless many readers who, though are not 
Roman Catholics themselves, will appreciate a work which gives 
them information about the Roman Catholic Church with ace 
and ina convenient form. It is needless to insist that such a boo 
should be welcome to members of the communion. Messrs, Addis 
and Arnold may therefore feel assured that they have supplied a 
want in compiling the Catholic Dictionary (10) published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Uo. They must be supposed to speak with 
authority, for the title-page shows that “ Eduardus 8. Keogh 
Cong. Orat., Censor Deputatus,” has put his “ Nihil obstat,” a 
“Henricus Eduardus, Card. Archiep. Westmonast.” his “ Im- 

rimatur,” to the editors’ work. For the non-Catholic not the 
east important thing to know is the spirit in which the Dic- 
tionary has been compiled. It is pleasant to be able to say thut it 
is, on the whole, fair and free from rancour. In the article on the 
English Catholics, for instance, the author tells the story of their 
sufferings with temper, and even with a general acknowledgment 
of the fact that Englishmen are good-natured as a rule, and 
only take to persecution under provocation. Some amusement 
is to be gct out of his eagerness to prove that the revolution of 
1688 showed that England practically recognized the existence of 
a deposing power somewhere, and ought, therefore, on all sound 
logical principles to have had no objection to the Pope’s. To the 
mere heretic there seems to be a broken Jink or two in that chain 
of reasoning. It is natural, though a little malicious, to turn to 
the article “ Inquisition.” We observe that the Dictionary draws 
the usual fine distinction between the general and the Spanish 
forms of the institution, and we see with the respect due to courage 
that the writer, his editors, and his official censors stoutly lay 
down the law that the Church has a divine right to persecute 
wherever it is strong enough. 

Mr. Mulhall, the well-known statistician, has published another 
Dictionary likely to be quite as useful as that of Messrs. Addis 
and Arnold, though in a different way. This is a Dictionary of 
Statistics (11), the first work of the kind “ ever published in any 
language,” according to Mr. Mulhall. It is full of facts and figures, 
and further illustrated by diagrams. 

The small minority of ladies who are oppressed by the painful 
consciousness that they have nothing to do worth speaking about 
will read Miss Kingsbury’s funereally bound little book on Work 
for Women (12) with melancholy sympathy. The author is moved 
with grief and indignation when she looks round her on the 
heme position of her sex. She sees that the tyranny of man 
has left sister women to the corrupting influences of idleness, and 
has the gloomiest ideas about the future of the world in con- 
sequence. These ideas are detailed in page after page of her little 
book. How such a sad state of things is to be remedied Miss 
Kingsbury does not tell us. If looking after their houses and 
acting as the judicious bottle-holder is not enough for women, 
what are they to do? We have a notion that there are men 
enough in the professions already, 

To try to translate La Rochefoucauld (13) is next to attempt- 
ing a poetical rendering of Heine, the unwisest thing in literature, 
and that is probably the reason why it has been so often tried. 
Every respect is no doubt due to the courage of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bolton, who has attacked the difficulty once more, and, not 
content with that, has “ Englished ” Sainte-Beuve's preface to a 
French edition; but it has not been rewarded with success. He 
gives the meaning correctly enough, but contrives to miss the 
sinewy elegance of the original. He has apparently forgotten or 
never learnt that the translator of the Maxims must not only know 
French, but must also be a master of English. 

If only good advice could make men wise in money matters Mr. 
Urlin’s ints on Business (14) would be a useful little book. It 
contains a great deal of sound sense on the subject of investments, 
will-making, and so forth. Fortunately for Capel Court and the 
Bar, mankind is largely indifferent to good advice. His Hints on 
Business will be neglected by everybody except the sensible people 
who can be trusted to look after their own money. 

Most of us have heard of the curious little barbarism called 
“ hop-picking ” (15), which goes on fora few weeks of every Yes? 
some of the southern counties. It isa spectacle which is considerably 
more barbarous than picturesque. What it really is, and to what 
disgusting immorality and disorder it leads, may be learnt from the 


(9) Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. New edition, 
thoroughly revised. Edited by R. E. Graves. London: Bell & Sons. 

(10) A Catholic Dictionary. By W. E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, 
M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

(11) Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics. By Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S, 


Work | London: Routledge & Sons. 1884. 
& Co., | 


| on Marriage.” 


(12) Work for Women. By Elizabeth Kingsbury, Author of “ Thoughts 
London: Bickers & Son. 18384. 

(13) The Maxims and Essays of La Rochefoucauld, Translated by. 
Licutenant-Cvlonel A. S. Bolton. London: Remington & Co, 1884. 
(14) Hints on Business, Financial and Legal. By R. Denny Uriin, F.S.S- 
London: Suttaby & Co. 1834. 
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Rev. J. Y. Stratton’s contribution to the “ People’s Library.” The 
best account of the whole business is given in the words of the old 
‘woman who came hop-picking from the Borough :—‘* They treat 
us like beastesses, and we behave accordingly.” 

In a course of six lectures delivered to railway workmen, Pro- 
fessor Stuart propounds the weighty question What is a law of 
nature ?(16), and gives a series of answers which may be read with 
profit by others than workmen. 

The life of “the Philatelical Millionaire ” (17), as written by 
Nemesis, is decidedly worth reading. Not because there is any- 
thing very wonderful in the fact that twenty thousand pounds 
‘should be made by an industrious tradesman, but because the 
‘writer expresses the grovelling admiration which not a few of us 
feel for anybody who has heaped up a round sum of money, in the 
most characteristic fashion. He bubbles over with admiration of 
'Mr. Palmer's genius and industry. His jocularity is a thing to 
wonder at. A philatelist, it seems, is a person who collects 
stamps, Why does not somebody invent a fine name for a marine- 
store dealer F 

Among new editions a word of praise is due to the “ Jewel 
Poets” published by Messrs. Macniven & Wallace of Edinburgh. 
The volumes are small enough to go into a waistcoat-pocket, and 
are nicely printed on good a We have received selections 
om George Herbert (18), Henry Vaughan (19), and William 

e (20). 

Messrs, Mactillan’s new edition of Lord Tennyson's Works is a 
fuller and larger version of the “Globe” edition (21). It is 
better printed, but still in too small a t That is inevitable if 
the volume was to contain all the poet's writings, but it is not 
the less trying to the eyes. The arrangement in double columns 
is also, to our mind, very ugly. As the text has been carefully 
revised, the edition will, however, probably be the standard for 
Pp of reference. The portrait at the beginning is excellent. 

Eexcopt for the sake of the illustrations, there does not seem to 
be any particular reason for publishing an English translation of 
Mr. V. Duruy's History of Rome (22). The illustrations are 
numerous, pe in some cases good. Some of them have no par- 
ticular right in a history of ancient Rome. What is the use, for 
instance, of the picture of the modern Insula Tiberina in such a 
work? The translation seems accurate, though a little wooden. 

We need only mention Messrs. Bentley's handsome new edition 
of the Memoiis of Mme. Campan (23). 

It is a good sign that Mr. Fyffe's History of Modern Europe (24) 

been sufficiently successful to call for a new edition. 

The ninth edition of Mr. George Craik’s Manual of English 
Literature (25) has been enriched by a chapter on the prose 
writers of the beginning of the century from the pen of Mr. Heary 


- The English reader who desires to know what kind of thinker 
‘was the philosopher who said passim that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds will be able to satisfy himself by tackling the 
translation executed by Messrs. Haldane and Kemp (26) for 
Triibner’s “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” “ 

‘ Mr. Abbott’s translation of Kant (27) has reached its third 


on, 
~ Mention must be made of the fact that new editions of the fol- 
lowing works have appeared. Dr. Dyer's City of Rome (28) has 
Teached’a second edition. 
Messrs. Macmillan publish a complete translation of the voyage 
of Baron Nordenskila in the Vega (29). 
. The late Captain Gill's account of his journey through China 
and Eastern Tibet to Burmah (30) has been “ condensed” by 
E. ©.- Baber, and published, with a memoir of the author, by 
Colonel Yule. 


(16): The People’s Library—A Chapter of Science; or, What is a Law of 
Nature? By J. Stuart, M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
ledge. 


Know ‘ 
. (17) A. Strange Life; or, the Philatelical Millionaire. By Nemesis. 
Palmer & Co., 1883. é 

(18) The Jewel Poets—George Herbert. Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace. 1884. 


(19) The Jewel Poets—Henry Vaughan, Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace. 1884. 
(20) The Jewel Poets—William Blake, Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace. 1884. 
21) a Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poct-Laureate. London : Macmillan 
1 


22) History of Rome and the Roman People. By Victor Duruy. Edited 

tye Rey. J. Vol. I. Parts I. and London: Kegan Paul, 

ch, & Co, 1884. 

(23) The Private Life of Murie Antoinette Campan. New and revised 
- London; Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 


: A of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. New and 
Cassell & Co. Limited. 
A-Manual of English Literature. By George L. Craik. Ninth 
edition. “London: Co. 
(26) The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur ogee Trans- 
lated from the German by R. B. Haldane, M.A., J. Kemp, M.A. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1883. 
(27) Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason; and other Works on the 
F ranslated by ‘I, K. Abbott, B.D, London ; Longmans, 


m2 The City of Rome, By T.H. Dyer, LL.D. London: Bell & Sons. 


) The Vi of the “Vega” round Asia and Eu By A. E. 
‘Translated by Leslie. London: Macmillan & 
) The River of Golden Sand. By the late Captain William Gill, R.E. 


The Letters and Memoirs of Charles Kingsley (31) have also 
been published in a condensed form. 

Messrs. Bentley & Son also publish a new edition of The Out- 
of-Door Life of the Rev. John Russell (32). 

What need is there to praise the venerable Almeanach de 
Gotha (33), or what is the use of finding fault with it? This 
patriarch of Almanacs has now reached its one hundred and 
twenty-first year, and continues to give accounts of royal or noble 
persons in the usual erratic style, some being taken and others left, 
on no very obvious principle. 

The Era Almanack for 1884 (34), which deals with a less 
magnificent but perhaps more amusing side of life, may be recom- 
mended to all who desire theatrical information and gossip, 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have begun to publish a new 
periodical designed, according to the prospectus, to “ advance the 
great and valuable interests of our Service Institutions (35), to give 
precise and accurate information upon all subjects, directly or 
indirectly connected with the army, navy, and auxiliary forces, and 
to afford a work of reference upon military and nava. stations, 
barracks, &c., not elsewhere to be found.” 

The managers of the Orient and Pacific Steam Navigation 
Companies have been well inspired in publishing their handsome 
Illustrated Guide (36). It is full of excellent lithographed por- 
traits of steamers, and of map: or pictures of the colonies, ‘The 
text is much above the level of productions of this sort. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


fare ninth volume of M. Elisée Reclus’s gigantic gazetteer (1 
includes “ Anterior” Asia, a term not so familiar in Englis 
that it is unnecessary to explain it. It is a semi-classical phrase 
for the countries which occupy the south-western portion of the 
continent east and west from the frontiers of Fadia to the 
Tonian Sea, north and south from the Caucasus to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. In other words, it embraces Afghanistan, Belooch- 
istan, Persia, Asia Minor, Syria with Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
Perhaps no volume of this vast work can have presented grates 
difficulties, the historical importance of the districts their 
abundance in interesting places being complicated with somewhat 
imperfect exploration in modern times. That M. Reclus has made 
good work of it need hardly be said. But, in passing, we ma 
be allowed to regret that he gives an example of the foolish 
pedantry of innovation too common nowadays by substituting 
“‘Cypre” for the proper French form “ Chypre,” 

All who know, and many who have been unable to know (for it 
has been for some time out of print), M. Yriarte’s interesting and 
useful Vie d'un patricien de Venise(2) will be glad to hear that 
the author has reissued it with an abundant illustrative com- 
mentary of engravings in and out of the text, printed in various 
inks, and ex t both in selection and execution. The book 
itself made its mark long ago, and needs no fresh criticism; but it 
is well to remark that the present issue is as a beautiful volume, 
remarkable even among the exceptionally careful and tasteful pro- 
ductions of its publisher. It ought to force itself on every stu 
of the Italian coal and on every visitor to Venice who has 
the means to buy it. 

M. Léon Roches’s(3) account of his Algerian adventures is 
such an exceedingly strange one that the modest critie might 
almost prefer to wait for its completion and for the opinions of 
specialists and persons familiar with the actual events of fifty 
years ago before noticing it. But that would be unjust to the 
reader and perhaps to the author. Suffice it to say that M. Roches 
claims to have spent a long time with Abd-el-Kader when he was 
an independent chief as secretary and favourite, to have simulated 
Mahometanism, though with no formal act of apostasy, to have 
been forcibly married to a Mussulwoman, &c. In the next volume, 
to which we shall certainly hope to return, we are promised a visit 
to Mecca. In the present there are included many letters from the 
Emir, whose recent death may probably have stimulated M. Roches 
to bring out these reminiscences. 

A collector who his trois-cinquante for M. Eudel’s 
valuable annual record of the Hétel Drouot (4) sales, now in its 
third year, must be a very foolish or a very penurious collector. 
Besides, M. Eudel ingeniously baits his hook with interesting 
prefaces by other hands, This year the “ hand” is the eminently 


(31) Charles Kingsley; his Letters, and Memoirs of his Life. Edited 
by his Wife. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883. 

(32) The Out-of-Door Life of the Rev. John Russell, London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1883. , 

(33) Almanach de Gotha. Gotha: Justus Perthes. 1884. 

(34) The Era Almanack. London: “ Era” Office. 1884. 

(35) The Service Advertiser. London: Allen & Co. 

Illustrated Guide of the Orient Line of Steamers. By the Managers 

di London : & Macdonald. 

(1) Nouvelle gé ie universelle, Par E. Reclus, Tome mx. L’Asie 
antérieure. Paris: Hachette. . 


(2) La vie dun patricien de Venise. Par Ch. Yriarte. Paris:. 
Rothschild. 


(3) Trente-deur ans & travers (Islam. Par Léon Roches. Tome %& 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
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eminent one of M. Charles Monselet, who has a charming story of | 
a wicked ventriloquist who played tricks with the dealers. 

Two of the remarkable illustrated books of science, science 
popular and semi-popular, of which M. Rothschild has made a kind 
of lie before us. esprit des Jteurs (5), very highly 
ornamented volume, has on one e certain imaginative letter- 
press by Mme. Raymend, = by elegant encadrements, 
and on the other a gre: of flowers in chromo-lithography, as deli- 
cate as chromo-lithography can be, and a description, both technical 
and popular, of the plants composing it. There are over sixty of 
these tes, making a very beautiful volume. ‘ The Atmospheric 
Phenomena” of the Norwegian Professor Mohn, translated into 
French, and abundantly illustrated with diayrams and engravings, 
is of a severer style, but by no means rep. !sively severe. Now 
that weather forecasts have added a new terror to lite, meteorol 
has almost ceased to be a merely “ facultative” subject, and it is 
here treated very well. 

We very rarely look gift-horses in the mouth, and are 
almost always y to accept M. Jouaust’s charmingly executed 
reprints without question. The addition of Florian’s Jeune 
Espagnol (6) to the “ Petits Chefs-d’ceuvre” might, however, 
lead grumblers to inquire after the definition of a masterpiece ; and 
we rather grudge three volumes of the delicate “ Bibliothéque des 
Dames” to Dumoustier. The elegant if rather fade gallantry of 
the eighteenth century is well exemplified by him; but his letters 
are far too long. A whole Pantheon in the Gentil-Bernard style 
is intolerable. eat the frontispieces are charming, and the book, 
as a book, faultless, 

Where are the bad and eee men who have hinted that 
newer competitors are dis ane M. Fortuné du Boisgobey from 
his proud ition as urveyor of blood, thunder, and 
mystery ? t them Rory argot la balafrée (7) and blush. 
A murder and a vitriol-bottle at the beginning, two deaths and 
two vitriol-bottles at the end, with suitable connecting links (in- 
cluding much information on ‘the noble game of baccarat), await 
the student. Neither let us be taken as speaking scoffingly ; for 
the book is good of its kind, whatever the kind may be. 


(5) L'esprit des fleurs. Par Emmeline Raymond. Les phénoméaes de 
Yatmosphére. Mohn. Paris: Rothschild. 

(6) Lettres & Ewmilie sur la mytholoyie. Par Dumoustier. 3 vols. 
Memoires dun jeune Espagnol. Par Florian. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 


(7) Margot la balafrée, Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. 2 vols. Paris: 
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' Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 

Reading Cases, price 23. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvrpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller,or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


in cases of scholars who require it. 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, roles Bristol. 


particulars from Heap- 
THE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


are VACANCIES in this College for TEN APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will 

be th hl in the elements of Electricity, and trained to become —— engi- 
neers on the and in the | Wort orks of the mpany. 

The course lasts for two years, at the end of w! the Company will be prepared to offer 

posts to those who have served their time ae Seastarily. 

Terms and full information @ to the Fain ipat. The Hammond Company Elec- 

trical Fagineering College, 2 Red uare, to P. A. Laruam, M.A., Secretary, 

110 Cannen St Street, E.C. 


COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS at least ; value £50, £50, £30, and respectively,on June20. For Boys under 


‘ourteen on January 1, 1884.—For 
Radley Coll lege, Abingdon. 


TRON and IRONMONGERY.—The Streets Committee of the 
issioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said 
City, on Fr riday, the 22nd of February, 1844, at Two o cjoem preoies sely, to receive by for t 
supply of Iron and Ironmongery, for Wheel wrig hts’ and Smiths’ purposes, for a period 
years from Lady-day next, to L delivered at py Wharf, Commercial Road, Lambeth, 
copies — with form of tender, say be had at this Office. 


toa 
- Security will be required for the d performance of the contrac’ 
rs must be endorsed outside “ had Tender for and 
the said day, and parties tendering 


Ten 
be delivered tit before two o oct on 
personally, or by a duly authorized 
The Commissione: not pledge selves toaccept the lowest or any tender. 
HENRY Principal Clerk. 


Sewers Office, Guildhall, 
February 7, 188. 


To TIMBER MERCHANTS and Others.—The Streets Com- 
mittee of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall 
of the said City. riday, the 22nd of February, at Twoo'clock precisely, 

tl years from Lad. ~ next, to at Leite Whart Ronde 
agreeably toa ‘a Specification, copies of which, with form 

Security ‘will be required for the due performance of the contract. 

Tenders must be endorsed outside Lett's Wharf, Tender for Timber, and 
pains: L at ty before Two o'clock on the said day, and parties tendering must 
persona or adu authorized 

The Commissoners do not Pledge to accept the lowest or any tender. 

BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


Sewers Office, Guildhall, 
February 7, 1384. 


HELSEA, near Eaton 
doub! — —~ ~ Ww 
Ovouros. 163 Sloane’ Street. 


uare.—TO BE LET, with immediate 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL, —Fecing Sea, Eoplancde, 
and for Gentlemen. a- Water 
ve prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 
(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild | Winter Climate 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


INrormMation, JuNE 1, 1883: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,847 was distributed amongst 7.882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual “Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Protits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tne Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capltal paid ap £250,000 
Fund Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds ..  £4.000 
£953,000 
ates, INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,009 


OFrrices—!9 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
West Env Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 


INCOME and FUNDS (iss2), 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Jianager. 


PHE@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Establishe! 1782. 
Insurances against fom by Fire in parts of the World. 


J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited.—NOTICE 
is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and 
k_on Deposits, we to Seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day 
advanced to TWU-AND-A- ALY PER CENT. per annum, 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
5 Princes Street, House, 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


JMPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 

cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 

14 OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his es: and 

sole study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, 

F. D. Dixon Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c, 
containing valuable suggestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


. DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA. 


“* most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Stricti ure.” 


COCOA. 


—W. W. Stop 
F.C.S8., City ina pots Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


HIGH PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES on COTTON 
PLANTATIONS.—FRANCIS SMITH & CO., Mortgage Brokers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

U.S.A, (established 20 years). The South is the only field in North America where capital 
its own terms and security.—Send for circular to the London 


BOOKS, &c. 
All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added from day to 
day as the demand increases, and an abundant supply is provided of the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Subscription—One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
The Subscription may commence at any date. 


A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Is now ready, postage free on application, 


All the Best Books may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lirep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, ayp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are rejuired, (or which 6.1.each will be given. viz.: 


1, 3, 13, 75, 99, 138, 451 se, 533, 639, and 1233 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 South- 
ainpton Street, Strand, W.C 


ue SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advan-e : 


Any part of the United Kingdom ...........csecscseseeee fl 8 2 
Other 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


___ February 70 
—— “ A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
COMPANY. AX, EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC. A School Text- 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER As wt MAILS TO INDIA, a which a course of instruction may be carried out oy and quickly. By 
ICHINA, AUST TA, EAsTCOTT SPICKERNALL, Principal of the R. N. Academy House 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON. ........ { Just jublished, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 10°. 6d. 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN ......000000000ccces From Brindisi, — al N DIET and REGIMEN in SICKNESS and HEALTH, 
n Gravesend 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE . 
porrs. ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 


MARSEILLES. EGYPT, and BOMBAY 
Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET. F.C. 
LONDON, 8.W. RUE 


Thursday, 12.30 p. 
From Brindisi, Monday. 
ne) Every Wednesday. 
Every fourth Tuesday. 
and 2 COCKSPUR T, 
4 R LEPELLETIER, PARIS: 7 RUE 
MAKSEILLES, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. |The original, best, and most 


‘onnded A.D, 1868. Cash no extra for time given. useful 
th ‘Terme, post free. tt and 250 
ow Established 1862. 


(J ced Morwell street. 


and on the I of Diseaces, and the Diminution of their 
Fatally. DOBELL, D., Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital for 
3 e 
Tne. information it contains is precisely such as would be most useful to the general 
public.” — Westminster Review. 
To the unlearned in in medical matters this is a most serviceable guide to health. It is full 
of practical rules."’— Spectator. 
London ; H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


NEW Ppa AND POLITIC AL ROMANCE, 
all Libreries, i vol. lus. 6d. 


PERICLES BRUM ; « or, » the Last of the De Veres, By AvsTEN 
“ O rois, soyez le peuple grandit.” 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


185 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


a Complete 
LIBRARY commteet efercicn Section supplied with the Newest Frenc! German Work 
Library, a variety of Classical and Modere Woke Operas 
MS from sock Depa partment are available for all Subscribers, fresh copies 
as 
ts have been made by hich it i aranteed that book in circulation shall 
have been made by which pplication. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


w 
Lose 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
Three Mon Menthe, Siz Menthe, Twelve Months. 
TWELVE VOLUMES (4 New and 8 Old).... i @ w TBO wo 44 
CATALOGUES for 1334 now ready, price 1s. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Dixie’ Land of Misfortune .... 32.64. | Nadine... 
OE MAD ls. 6d. | Vice Versa (best edition) “2222222222 e+e Is, 3d, 

The ENLARGED SURPLUS LIST contains nearly 2.000 important Mentions of the 


und on comparison to lowes hich Books be an 
pa, large orders, « 


Price 28. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For FEBRUARY 1884. 


ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. By His Eminence Cardinal Newmay. 
THE OF 
Its Reform. By the Richt an. of DoNRAVEN. 
On its By T. E.K 
THE STATE AND THE MEDICAL “PROFESSION. By Professor Iicx.er. 
A WALK TO COOMASSIE. By Goprray Y. Lacpgs, 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POOR. By the Rev. Sawvet A. BARNETT. 
CRAMMING ” IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Right Hon. Lord Nortoy. 
WHEAT AND HER RAILWAYS. (With a Map.) By 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Rozert H. Harwanp. 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL OLIVE BRANCH. By the Right Hon, A.J. B. Benzsrorp 
OPE, M.P. 


THE GERM THEORY OF ZYMOTIC DISEASES. By Dr. W. B. Canpenter. 
‘CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM. By the Rev. Canon Ccareis. 
RAINBOWS, By Professor TyNDALL. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Now ready. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


T H E A R G 0 8 = 


For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
1 TE WHITE WITCH. Chapters 4-6. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
ROGER BEVERY. By Lvptow. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, By CuagLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With numer Tilustrations. 

DR. BALL. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
BABY HELENE. 
CHARLES AUSTEN'S LOVER. 
IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE, 

Sixpence Monthly. 


FOURTH EDITION of the ARGOSY for JANUARY now ready, containing the opening 
chapters of 
THE WHITE WITCH. 
“ The ‘ White khan is deeply interesting from the very first paze. ee Chronicle. 


“ Mrs, Hen Woes * Argosy fully maintains its reput 
“A plentiful supply of stirring fiction.” Naval and Military Gazette. 
The * Argosy sails over golden seas." — Daily Telegraph, 


“The best and cheapest magazine we hav e.”"—Standard. 
“ This brilliant monthly.” —st. James's Gazette. 


Ricwarp Dent.iey & Sox, 3 New Burlington Strect, W. 


Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 


BIBUOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE et REVUE SUISSE 

- for FEBRUARY 1884 contains: 

EN PAYS SLAVES. Par M.A. DE Verpi.mac, 

2 KAROUNA-NOUVELLE HINDOUE. Par M. Avarsrr GLanpoy. 

3. LA RELIGION, L°INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE ET LES MC2URS AU CANADA 
FRANCAIS. Par M. EvG. REVEILLAUD. 

4. MADAMs | D'EPINAY A GENEVE —1757-1759. Par MM. Lucien Percy et Gaston 


5. NICE ET SES ENVIRONS. Par M. Lovis Favre. 

4. LA MARCHE NUPTIALE—NOUVELLE be M. 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE, 

9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, 10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 

ll. CHRONIQUE RUSSE. 12. CITRONIQUE SUISSE, 

13. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. 4, BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET 

BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

Subscriptions for the Year, post free, 203 ; fur Six Months, Ils., payable in advance. 


London : STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
No. CCLI. for FEBRUARY, 5s. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Suez Canal in International Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Protessor of I 1 Law, Cambrid, 
2. University Representation. By J. Parker Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
3. The Laws relating to Blasphemy. By H.J. W. Coulson, Barrister-at-Law. 
4. Foreign Maritime Laws. I. Belgium. By F. W. Raikes, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
5. Specimen Code of English Case-Law. By C. F. Trower, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
6. Quarterly Notes. 
7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
8. Reviews. 
9. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, &c. By F. T. Piggott, M.A., LL.M., Barrister- 


STEVENS & Haywxes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
be EASTER SEPULCHRE, HECKINGTON. —See Illus- 


BUILDER of this weck; also Tilustrations of R.C. 
hampton —F re Brigade Buildin . Newcastle—Stables, Princes ey 
Petrie’e Pyramids of Gizeh" *~The Industrial Crisis in the British 


Reside 
pool Articles 


* Colour-Decoration. by Mr. ian Antiquities. 
—— sParerson on Clouds. The Dwellings of the Poor by Mr 
4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 19s.—46 Catherine Street. ewsmen, 


Just published, 8vo. with 2 Maps and 6 Plans, price 21s, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


INDIAN MUTINY 


And of the Disturbance which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


“ Mr. Holmes h bines If a writer of «| he has spared no research..... 
portres nite. ng heroes..... "0 On the whole, 


e has juced a 

the of the f Delhi has roid with more and than here. 

book is one that will form « veluable addition to the libr rary. 
Quarterly Review. 


“ His work 4 pubes as good as is possible in eqcltes with events so close to our own time. 
-He has not contented himself merely with res of striking events, or with accounts 
of military exploits bat has realized the com icated ‘nature of and its interest 
as the of our rule in India.” —Contemporary 

“ Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque...... ,Particularly ‘ove is his narrative of 

Sir Colin Camposit sand Sir Hugh Rose's 
A most book...... irably written history." — Times of India. 
history of the muting, thems the outbreak to the is graphically portray 
and 7 deeds of that heroic time Mr. Holmes gives a most 

graphic account."’— &cho. 
blr, of the growth of the sepoy system is singularly interesting and 
'— Dublin Daily Express. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


VOLS. I. & II. NOW READY. 


To be completed in 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s, 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


Edited by W. J. LINTON and R. H. STODDARD. 


I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. 

II, TRANSLATIONS, 
Ill. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


“* The Bread- Winners’ is emphatically a book to be read.""—Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 63. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS: 
A Social Study. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“* The Bread-Winners ' is interesting, it is earnest, it is sincere ; it is in many ways © very 
remarkable book. fine in its performance, and finer still in its promise. '—Saturday Kevioiw. 

“* The Bread-Winners’ is eminently clever and readabie, a worthy cont won Fan t» that 
American novel literature which is, at the present day, on the whole ahead, C ty 

* The book is certainly clever. It has humour, observation, euatenl a action ; like- 
wise, it is not long.” — World. ‘ 

“ Well worthy of the attention of all readers of modern fiction.”"—John Bul’, 

“ It is elaborate in style and bold in treatment; crowded with incident and lively in move- 
ment, sensible, and occasionally epigrammatic.”"—4 thenewmn. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 63, 


GUENN: 


A Wave on the Bretoau Coast. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “A Fair Barbarian,” “ That Lass o'Lowrie's,” “* Haworth’s,” “ Louisiana,” &c. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“The which Mre. Burnett chowed co fully, in "Ths Lowrie's’ is ex- 

hibited is one of great interest and 
lity." — 

Burnet’ has nothing to learn from the more pretentious novelists who ad- 
vertise themselves and each other so euergetically in this ecountry.""—Quarterly Review. 

“* Through One a be done of the strongest 
novels of the t season."’—3St. Sen mes's Gazette. 

“Few 3 which we have read Oy years ‘have ven us #0 much genuine pleasure or 

80 an interest as we have felt in reading * h One Administration.’ " 
World. 

“ A truly clever chief coy of whieh | wholly expressed in that one word. 

story is interesting, and \ heroine has charms.” "—Globe, 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STAN. 10 7 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. 3d. 
THE PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES 


in the LAST HALF-CENTURY. By Roper Girrey, LL.D., President of 
the Statistical Society. 
Extract from a Letter from Me. “TI have with great Jeasure your 
Its Itis probably in form and in substance the best answer to : audt 
pe it may be practicable to give it a wide circulation.” 


demy 8vo. with 48 Steel Engravings, £3, 


BOSWELL’S “LIFE of JOHNSON (including 


the Tour in the Hebrides and ye New Edition, founded on that of 
J. W. Croker, Cesenghly Revised and Corrected, with Additional Matter, 
by Rev. A. NaPiE 
a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to range with Dickens and Thackeray, 
ae on India Paper, 104 copies printed, of which 34 only remain. 
5 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 
Imperial 8vo. in Monthly Parts, each 5s. [Part II, ready. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with numerous Coloured Plates, 12s. 6d. 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. W. T. 


GreEeExe, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., Author of “ The Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign 
Birds” &c. With Notes on several Species by the Hon. and Rev. F. G. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or green cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Vol. III. Con- 


taining “ Transformation” (The Marble Faun) and the Blithedale Romance. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Doveay, 


M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; essor of Latin in Queen's 
Belfast. 63. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


CONIC SECTIONS : an Elementary Treatise. 


By H. G. M.A., Clare Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Grammar School. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge : Deut, & Co, 


Crown 8vo, 98. 


AN EXPOSITION of the LORD’S SUPPER, 


New to the Nineteenth Century. By a Prespyrer of the Cuuncu of 
ENGLAND, 
Cambridge: DeicuTox, Beit, & Co, 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


LAMARTINE’S Le TAILLEUR de PIERRES 


de SAINT-POINT. With Explanatory, Etymological, and Gr tical Notes, 
by J. Boferte, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College, and Examiner to the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland. 


Fep. 8vo. Is. 


GERMAN PRIMER. Elementary German 


Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms in Public and Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. CLaprn, M.A. 


Fep. 8vo. 1s, 


ITALIAN PRIMER. Elementary Italian 


Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms in Public and Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. CLapix, M.A, 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A CONCISE SYSTEM of PARSING. By 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols, large post 8vo. with 
J Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 
‘By W. J. LOFTIE, BA, F.S.A. 
Author of “Round about London,” “Through London,” &c. 


& book which cannot be neglected by any student of London 
cadem 
“ Mr. Loftie’s of London a thorough and of work. 
rm.” 
= The most and masterly of Kind t hat has come us.” 


ly Review, 
“ Extensive and sound London in a meet attractive 


more suo,adorned the book, hich greati to its right The whole 
thing is oe so well that the book will undow ie eevee 4 @ primer for thoes who take up. 
the study of the antiquities of our greatest city. 


THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Biition, with 4 Maps ané 
Illustrations, 2s, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. with Illastrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
cloth plain, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Time. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of infor- 
mation, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
and tue final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 


From the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

We know very few men who could have written so charming ong = Fa x a history as 
this; it has at the best _eesneteiee of a woman's style. we know vail 
fewer women who could have handied matters so maniiold and so verious, with so firm a 
and so accurate a touch. 


By the same Authoress. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 
Fourth Thousand. 8s, 6d. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Giianpees of of Animal Life from. 
the Amoeba to the Insects. Eighth Thousand. 


THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thonsand. 6s. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
New Edition, folded in cloth cover, Is. 6d. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Third Edition, large post Svo. with 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. 
By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. 


Revised and supplemented by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., with Ethnological’ 
Appendix by Professor A. H. KEANE, MALL 


(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Haypren and Pro- 
fessor A. R. C, SeLwyN, F.R.S. With 16 Maps and 48 Illustrations. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricnarp 
TeMpie, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. With Etbnological Appendix, 12 Maps and 


73 illustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watrace, F.R.G.S. With 
Ethnological A: Third Edition, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTIL 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bares, F.R.S. With Ethnological Appendix. Secoud. 
Edition, with 13 Maps and 73 Llustrations, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


NEW WORK ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations and Photographs, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 


By Rogert Hammond (The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply 
Company, Limited). 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, 1s. 64. 


A LETTER to the PEERS of the REALM 


on the PRESENT RELATION of CHURCH and STATE: its Perils and 
Safeguards. By Rev. Voysey, BA. 


1884. 
Now ready, Twenty-fourth Annual Publication, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM : 
a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland 
Epwanp WabLrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Containing Notices 

Descent, Birth, Marriage. Education, &c., of more than 12,000 

Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumpti 

Record of the at their , the Offices they hisld or have 


London; CHATTO & Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAREHOLDER’S LEGAL GUIDE. A Concise 
Shareholders in Companies, from the their Shares to Galo By 
Barrlster-at-Law, Author of Practice in Winding-up Companies” ke. 
London: Wa. CLoWEs & Sens, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


Just ready, price 10s., the Second Edition of 


GOSTWIck and HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


JITERATURE. revised and enl A New is 
pics handled in the body of the werk. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 109 PICCADILLY, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. with Portraits, 213. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of his Life. 


By his Sow. 

Associated with the Literature an 1 Art of the first half of the century, the 
“Life of Alaric Watts” will be found to contain interesting and valuable 
facts, reminiscences, and correspondence hitherto a of and con- 
cerning bis friends among the poets and painters of that day—of 


Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, among the former ; of Leslie, Etty, 

De la Roche, , Ary Scheffer, Deveria, among the latter. 5 

“Open the where we may, some ane-dote, allusion, or illustration of character is sure 
to arrest attention 


—A 
* Mra. Alaric Waites sketen of Wordsworth is one of of Gates we have ever read, and will 
bear comparison even with Carlyle’s graphic etching.''—S¢t. James's Gazette. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 24s, 


LADY JACKSON’S “THE COURT of the 


TUILERIES: from the Restoratioa to the Flight of Louis Philippe.” By the 
_ Author of “Old Paris” &c. 


2 vols. with Portraits, 30a. 


MADAM CAMPAN’S “ PRIVATE LIFE of 


Despite he ass of | which exists in reference to the French Revolu- 
onan its pote Mme. C Campan's memories of Marie Antoinette still supply the most 
vivid, and, as some writers say,‘ matterful' collection of statements about the Queen. Per- 
haps there is still no single book of anecdotic history which may be read with such advantage 
by the average student ; there have been added to the book illustrations which increase its 
attraction not a littie. Two portraits of the Queen are piven as frontispieces to two 
volumes. The first, an extraordinarily lovely one, is after Mme. Vig¢e le Brun, the other is the 
better known, older, Mand lose attractive, but still very handeome, portrait it by Werthmiller.” 

Pau Mall Gazetie. 


2 vols, 24s. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S “ THE GIRL of 


the PERIOD”; and other Social Essays. 
book possesses a distinct value, not only as permansat of bad ware 
hich passed over society when we were al! about *fiftce a yews younger. but an able and 
“cer polemic against most of the worst follies which will pester us. and A. 4, our chil- 
dren, rded not without a gvod deal of plain speaking, which may yet do some- 
as it must have the torrent.""— Academy. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c, 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


By Mrs. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ Far above Rubies,” “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 
**Susan Drummond’ contains one of the best characters Mrs. Riddell has ever drawn.”’ 
Atheneum, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEAPS OF MONEY.” 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of “Matrimony” &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


THE KNAVE of HEARTS. By Mrs. Drent, 


Author of “ The Garden of Eden” &c, 38 vols. crown, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINAKY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE LAST CALL. By Ricuarp Dow tne, 


of * The Duke's Sweetheart “&c. 3 vols. (This day. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By Mrs. O’Suea Dittoy. 
MY BROTHER SOL. By Mrs. Lerra-Apams, 


Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling " &c. 3 vols. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rrra, Author 


of “ Dame Durden.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. By 


ALICE Author No Proof” &c, 3 vols. 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs, H. Loverr Cameron, 


Author of ** Poor Wisdom's aes &c. 3 vols, 


IMELDA: a Romance of Kilkee. 1 vol. 


(Tn a few days, at al! Booksellers’, and Railway Stalls, 1s. ° 


ON the EMBANKMENT : a Series of Stories | 


of the Thames Embankment. By Resmaas Dow.ixe, Author of “The Mystery of | 
Killard,” My Darling's Ransom, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. HAYWARD’S LAST SERIES OF ESSAYS. 


Now reads, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and 


WRITERS; with other Essays. Reprinted from = “Quarterly Review,” 
with the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. By the late ABRauAM 


Hayrwanp, QC, 
CONTENTS 

Vor. Vor. IT, 
THIERS. SEVIGNE. 
BISMARCK. ST.-SIMON. 

CAVOUR. DU DEFFAND. 
METTERNICH. HOLLAND HOUSE. 
MONTALEMBERT. STRAWBERRY HILL. 
MELBOURNE, BYRON AND TENNYSON. 
WELLESLEY. VENICE. 

From the TIMES. 


have 
con- 


“ Hayward's tation will rest on the essa: 
jews," althoush faterty 


tributed both to the* Ed rgh’ and th 


almost entirely, (iim, Indeed tot arte recall any writing Of the 
the writer's individuality s perpetually insinuating Yweif.” 
By the Same, post Svo. 23. 
THE ART of DINING; or, Gastronomy and Gastro- 
nomers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 


On Febraary 12 will be published, 
Svo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1862 to 1882. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By Jonn Syrmonps, Author of “ Studies 
Sean ae The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR, 
Now ready, demy Svo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. Le 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW a OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “ CITIES OF 
ORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.” 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols, 


crown Svo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARKHAMS OF 
OTTERTON ” &e. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 
Evizaneru Gtarster, Author of “The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Disco: 
A Constant Woman,” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.” 


MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


A Pastoral. By Epwix Wastevos, Author of “A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 
3 vols. post Svo. (On February 26, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


CASSAL AND KARCHER'S FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, 
Small Svo. in 2 vols. or parts, price 8s, 6d, or separately, 
Junior Course, 38. 6a, Senior Course, 5a, 


HE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION, from 
ENGLISH into FRENCH, Edited by Prof. C. Cassat, LL.D. and Prof, 
T. Kancugn, LL.B. Examiners in the University of London for the Civil Service 
ot India, the "Admiralty, ac. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Tn crown 8vo,. with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
N- ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 
+ YOUNG PERSONS, translated from the French of E. GANor (vith the 
Author's sanction) by EB. ArkiNson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental 
| Seience, Staff College. Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. 
By the same Translator, in large crown Svo. price 15a, 


} ANOT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 
Experimental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Eleventh 
| E “lt, revised and enlarged, with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts, 


| London, Lonamans & Co, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. A New Collected Edit'on. corrected throughout by the 
Author. With a New Portrait. Crown Svo. 7s. éd. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


VESTIGIA : a Novel. By Georce FLenixa, 


Author of “A Nile Novel,” “‘ Mirage,” “ The Head of Medusa,” &c, 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 12s, 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. 


[THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION; being 


Letters to “The Times” and the “Pall Mall Gazette.” By Sir SAMUEL 
Waite Bakes, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Map. Demy §vo. 2s. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW BOOK. 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Heyry James, 
Author of *‘ The American,” “ The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Delightful for its observation, its humour. its fancy, and_ above all for its poe ye | style. 
aoreron whole book is charming eecccees: It should be read every page of it, and read more 
once,” — World, 


‘THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.”—The first of a Se ies of Papers by this popular writer, 
entitled “AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN- 
WALL,” appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All in a 


Garden Fair” &c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled “* JULIA,” 
this favourite novelist, appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
GAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


“ As regards value for money, this Magazine is un'que.""— Word. 
Price SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR FEBRUARY: 
LOVING CUP.” After a Painting by D. G. Rossertt. 


2. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. [Py the 
of *“Joun Hawirax, GENTLEMAN.” With Illustrations by 
NaPIFr Hemy. 

3 HE POST OFFICE. With Illustrations by Harry Forniss, 


4. HE CHARACTER OF DOGS. By R. L. Sreveyson. With Ilustrations 
by CALDEcorT. 

5. HE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. By Granr ALLEN. With IJlustra- 
tions by CHARLES 

6. JULIA (to be continued). By WALTER Brsayr. 


7. HE CAMPAGNA: a Poem. By AvcusTa WEBSTER. 
8. ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuantotre M. Chapter 
10—12. 


Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
Single numbers, 6d., by post 8d. ; yearly, post free, 7s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


VERE FOSTER’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


Just published, in 4 parts, 4to. each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 


ING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and numerous 
Outline Drawings of Fiowers, after various Artists. With Full Instructions. 


Recently published, in 4 parts, 4tc. each 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 
Vignettes, after various Artists. With Full Instructions. 


In 3 parta, 4to. each 1s. 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 6s, | 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR. 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lerrcn and J. Carrow. A series of Nine Plates 
executcd in Neutral Tints. With Full Instructions. 


In 3 parts, 4to. each 1s. 6d, ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 6s. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By 


T. M. Ricnanpson, R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. Hovustox, T. L. 
E. Duncax, and J. Nerpuam. Nine Plates executed in Colours. With Full 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and SCENERY. 


By AGNks SsrrH, Author of “Eastern Pilgrims” &c, 1 vol. demy 8 
with Illustrations and Map of the Author's Route, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1884. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Fifty-third Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautif Tay 
bound, giit edges, 31s. 6d. 


WITHOUT GOD: Negative Science and 


Natural Ethics. By Percy Gree, Author of “The Devil’s Advocate,” 
“ Across the Zudiac,” &c. 1 vol. demy Svv, 12s, o 


CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 


AND HIS LASS. By Mrs. OcipHant. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” With Frontispiece by J. Laslett Pott, 5s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySaran Srrepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. Joun Kent SrenDer, 


Author of “ Godwyn's Ord &e. 3 vols. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By Marsuatt, 


Author of “ Strange Chapman” &c. 3 vols. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jouy 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols, 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 


C. I. Prrxis, Author of “ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Raypotpr, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


Shortly, imperial folio, half morocco, £3 3s. 
BLACK’S 


GENERAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


NEW EDITION, 1884. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


DE LA RUE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


&vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait and Map of the Country. From Origi 
Letters and Documents. ° 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.” &e. 


Fourteenth Edition, svo. cloth, g!lt extra, 5s. 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIST. 


The Standard Work on Whist. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON WHIST. 
Cap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 


By Dr. POLE, F.R.S. 
An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the modern Game. 


LONDON: THOS, DE LA RUE & CO, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately, 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


*,° This volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 
will contain all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to have republished, It will also include some 
short essays and pages from her note-book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


This day is published, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Piccadilly,” “Traits and Travesties,” &c, 
“ Brilliant and deli, oo —. The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 
admire. It is tcome of singular aud independence...... t contains 
novel fo equip a score of ordi nary jor the p oft a score of extraordinary 


terized as a novel of a if for the ‘act that it 
to reader with 


May be charac 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with 


light of man : long day is to accord to it no greater praise _ it deserves........ very page 
sparkles i observations.’ Advertixer. 
“The ‘fall urday Keview, 
This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lazoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. ’ Canmerann 
Davies, Author of * The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 
“ This charmin; anexcellent modern account of Gane. with sketches 
f the many eurions old tisherinen ani to 
book is well written ond well illustrated... is 
pr of holiday-makers next summer to these 


attrac silent waterways 
and icturesque of Nortuik.”"—. {thenwum 
as well as the all of the 
Broads and will preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists end 
at 
otnatne—> 7 en them with all the living details that make up te varied * Life 
on. He took which will please all of singular scenery, all boating men, 


all naturaliets, all who look on nature with a poe! = oe peeecece The best account we have 
ever seen Whole method of taking in decoy given in this book.” — Academy. 


bi 
precarious pay in it. The 


This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gorpoy Cummina, 


Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
“ At Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo. illustrated with 8 Full-page Engravings, 16s. 


“ She gracefully does the honours of this strange world of giant waterfalls and trees, depicts 
with graphic pen and brush the savage grandeur of the granite precipices, with the gleaming 
th of t Sierras as pietare, and introduces us to some of the g: 

~ —Whitehall Review. 

This day is published. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Watrer 


Besant. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
« jon is made with equal care and ond Bo to beat thet to as 
pleasant tread asi edifying perusal -y 
wisdom of Rabelais." — 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ ly character that comes out of the story of his life, and nohody will read it 
knows the writer, and, know ing him better, that he values him with 
increased regard.""—4 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louts J. Jenyryas, 
Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” “Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 
New Edition, 3 vols. —_— 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


Dexter File, 
unflaggi 

“ Aside from the sonnet merits of the narrative—in compactness of structure, energy 
movement, distinctness of characterization, and attractiveness of style—it has some features 
enlculated to keenly interest American readers. and excite a great deal of curiosity concerning 
the authorship of the book...... The roy hy is Lt of astute ions and posed sayings. The 
effect of this book upon its readers, who kely to be counted by tens of thousands, will be 
to ly the cf waguate hen 
depicted.""—New 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 
Delicia,” Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 25s. 6d. 
exacting reader very touch ng will the reputation author 
ouy. n 


This day is published. 


LEIBNIZ. By Joun Tueopore Merz. Being 


Go Blackwood"’s Pilospeal Clases for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE-SCOTT, of 
Abbotsford, D.C.L., Q.C. With Selections from his 
Onsspy, M Professor in the Catholic University of Ireland ; 
Feliow of Trin. Coll., Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 243, 


THE LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST. Three 


Times Lord Chancellor of England. From Letters and pba ~ in possession of 
his Sir Manrriy, K.C.B. Second Edition, 8vo, with 


ASIATIC STUDIES RELIGIOUS and 


CIAL, By Sir Atrrep C. K.C.B, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


EGYPT AFTER the WAR. Being Notes 
made during a Tour of Inspection, including Experiences and Adventures 
among the Natives. With Descriptions of their Homes and Customs, to 
which are added Notes of the latest Archeological Discoveries. By ViLiiers 
fruant, of Dromana, M.P., Author of * Nile @ With Coloured 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, ‘royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN : an 


Account of Travel and Sport chiefly in the Basé Country. Being Personai 

Experiences and Adventures during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. L. 

James, F.R.G.S. Medium 8vo. with Maps, 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings, 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of the REFOR- 


MATION, Illustrated in the Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary Works 
of Martin Lather. Edited, with Theological and ical In 

Wace, D.D., and ’ Professor Coll., London. 8vo.. 
with Portrait, 12s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in 
INDIA. An Account of the Religions of the Indian Peoples, based on a Life's 
Study of their Literature. By Monten WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit 


at Uxford. Part I. Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism. 8vo. 18s. 


THE REVISION REVISED. Three Essays 


on (1.) New Greek Text ; (I11.) New English Version ; (III.) Westcott and 
Hort’s - Textual Theory. Repri nted and enlarged from the “ Quarterly Re- 
view.” With a Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, By Joan W. Buneox, 
L.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. lds, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Its 


Style and Position. With an Illustrated Lictionary of all the Plants used, 
and Directions for their Culture and Arrangement. By Various Writers. By 
WiLLiAM Rosinson, F.L.S. Mediam 8vo. with numerous 15s. 


TROJA : Results of the Latest Researches and 


Discoveries on the Siteof Homer's Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other 
Sites made in 1882; with a Journey to the Troad in 1881, By Benny 
ScHLIEMANN, D.C.L., Author of “ Mycene” and “ Ilios.” With and 
Notes. Medium 8vo. with Map, Plans, and Illustrations, 42s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By 

A. 8. ee Museum, 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 130 Illus- 

Vou, I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS. 2ls.. 
Voi, 11. UNDER PHEIDIAS AND HI3 SUCCESSORS, 3ls. 6d. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. A Narra- 


tive ofa Journey through China to Burmah. By the late CaptainGmi. An 
Abridged Edition, by E. CoLBorNE BaBer, With a Memoir and 
Essay, by Col. H, Yue, Post 8vo. with Portrait, Map, and 

price 7s, 6d, 


LIFE of the HON. MOUNTSTUART 


ELPHINSTONE, With Selections from his Correspondence and Papers. By 
Sie Epwakp CoLEBROOKS, Bart, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plans. 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of 


Essays and Addresses delivered on Various Occasions, By Sir Richanp 
Temp .e, Bart., D.O.L., and LL.D, 8vo, with?Map, 16s, 


THE LAWS of COPYRIGHT. An Examina- 


of the which should Regulate Literary and Artistic 
ther Countries. By THomas EpwWakp ScRUTTON, 


n England and o 
Profesor of Oonstitationsl Law, Univecsity Oeil. Coll., London, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME, in Three Parts, is 
now ready. Post 8vo. with Coloured Maps and Illustrations, each 2s. 6d. 
I, FROM B.C. 55 TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD IIL, A.D, 1485. 
Il. HENRY VII. TO THE REVOLUTION, 1688. 
III. THE REVOLUTION TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE. 


‘NOW READY. SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 


OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1884. 
‘Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The second issue of this important work is now ready. It furnishes a 
trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of England, and of all 
bodies in communion with her throughout the world. 

The following Reports are new features in the Volume, namely: A State- 
ment with regard to Parochial Work ; The Cathedral System ; Sisterhoods ; 
Convalescent Homes ; Endowed Schools for the Middle Classes; Diocesan 
“Organizations of Sunday Schools. 

Interesting Records are furnished in the present issue of the Church in 
Treland and Scotland, compiled in each ease by the direction of the Arch- 
‘bishops and Bishops. In addition to these, an exceedingly valuable summary 
-of the work of the Episcopal Church in America has been furnished conjointly 
by the Secretaries of the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies, in 
compliance with a Resolution passed by both Houses at the recent Con- 
‘vention. 

A Reference Section has been added with a view of supplying informa- 
‘tion concerning matters of practical necessity and usefulness, which could 
not distinctly come within the classified Records of Church work. 

The Year-Book is issued under the sanction of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin ; of the Primas of Scotland, and of the 
Bishops of the English, Irish, Scottish, and American Churches; and it 
has also been formally sanctioned by the Lower House of Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, and by the Convocation of York. 


Brevier 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 1s. Gd. ; paste grain roan, 2s. 2d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 

OF COMMON PRAYER 

FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Contents: Historical Introduction, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.— 
‘The Calendar, by Rev. R. Sinker, Trin. Coll., Cambridge—Morning and 
Evening Prayer, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.—The Creeds, by Professor 
Lumby, D.D.—The Collects, by Rev. Canon Bright, D.D.—Holy Com- 
munion and Minor Services, by Rev. F. E. Warren—Psalter by Rey. 
E. J. Boyce —Ordination Services, by Rev. C. C. Mackarness — The 
XXXIX. Articles, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.—Glossary, by Professor 
Lumby, D.D.—Concordance to the Psalter—Concordance to the Prayer- 
Book, by Rev. E. Wensley. 

Also, bound with the Prayer-Book, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; imitation 
seal, 3s. 2d. ; paste grain roan, 5s. 4d.; limp calf, 4s. 6d.; limp morocco 
circuit, 6s. 4d. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY 
BIBLE. 


WITH COMMENTARY. By Varrovs Avruors. 
Royal 4to. Illustrated. 


NOW BEING ISSUED IN PARTS, each containing 80 pages, in 
Paper Wrapper, price 6d. 

The first four parts of the New Testament have already appeared. 

Part V. will be ready early in February. 

The NEW TESTAMENT will be completed in Six Parts. Cloth, 6s. 
Cloth Cases for binding the same, 1s. 6d. 


To be completed in about Twenty-four Parts. 
This Commentary is a Reprint of the Society’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, S.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S . 
NEW BOOKS. — 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW . 
For FEBRUARY. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


LIBERAL, VERSUS CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. By Sir Jony Lunnocx, i. 
THE ALLIANCE. By T. 
iy Editor of the République 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By ArTuunr ARNOLD, M.P. 
TURKISH ARABIA. By Trevor Cuicurte PLowpeEy, Political 
iy » Po Resident at 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH—PAST AND PRESENT. By R. Barry O'Baiey. 
RADICALS AND WHIGS. By Lasovcurne, M.P. 
MOZART. By H. SraTHaM. 
OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By St. Hersert, C.M.G. 
OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP. By Jessz M.P. 
THE GUIDE OF ISLAM. By Captain C. R. Cosper, R.E, 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS :— 

1, POLITICS. 2. FINANCE. 


TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. By 


Cc. B. Wousas, late of the 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, 
Author of “ Armenia and the Campaign of 1877.” Demy 8vo. with Maps. 
(This day. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONOR. By Dr. BLATHERWICK. With Illustrations by Jas. Guthrie and 
A. 8. Boyd. Demy 8vo. (This day. 


THE NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of 
Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. a Demy Sve. 12s, 
“ Mr, Traill's book is one ¢ the happiest contributions made by modern literature to the 
book very very clever." Atheneum. 
“ There are dialogues in ‘hich equal some of the best of Walter Savage seas er 


ON the BORDERLAND betwixt the Realms 


of FACT and FICTION. By Frepericx Borie, Author of ‘Camp Notes” 
&c. Crown 8vo. {This day. 


THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


SECOND EDITION, with New Preface, will be published on February 1, 
Memy 8vo. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A Story of Egypt and the Bgyptians. 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK VILLIERS. 


T advise all who wish to realize what the presen’ Government fis to read 
Broadley's book. story is well and Co and Broadley has i 

his amusing as weil as instructiv 

* An entertaining and Snterecting book, which cannot be passed over by. any one who wishes 
to know something more of Ardbi than can be gathered from newspapers.""—A thenceum. 

“Mr. Broadley may be congratulated on having invested with a surprising amount of 

absolu on ap affuirs. It is because a humourist that Mr. Broadle. 
so instructive so diverting.” — World. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART, ’ 


SALVAGE: a Collection of Stories. By , 


Haw Smant, Author of “ Hard Lines,” “ Breezie Langton,” &c. &c, 
{This day. 


UNCLE GEORGE’S MONEY. By S. C. ; 


BRIDGEMAN, Author of “Cecil Crofton’s Repentance” and “The Unequal 
Marriage.” 2 vols. [This day. 


THE BUILDING of ST. BARNABAS: 


Novel. 2 vols, 


New Eilition, 1 vol. 5s. 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Matron CrAWForD, 


Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Doctor Cla 


=>. 


“ Mr. Marion Crawford in his new has achieved his greatest success — 
tateetl it i net toe meek to say that this work takes a high place in the ranks of modera 
‘anity Fair. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 


Now ready, Part I. A—ANT (pp. xvi.—352), price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 
FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGIOAL SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


[HE object of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present, as concisely as possible, the history of 

every word, and of all the different uses of every word, in the written language, not omitting those which are now obsolete. 
In order to ensure complete accuracy and thoroughness, it has been judged desirable, instead of adopting the traditional and often 
erroneous instances contained in existing dictionaries, to make an entirely fresh seJection of representative extracts from the original 
works themselves. To gather together this fresh and trustworthy material— in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation 
for the fabric of English lexicography—has been the task of five-and-twenty years, and of more than 1,300 readers, working under 
the superintendence of the London Philological Society. Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of all ages, and at least four times 
as many separate works, have been laid under contribution ; and some idea of the bulk of the material which the Editor has drawn 
upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 distinct quotations, each complete in itself, have been placed at his 
disposal, of which about a third part will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is furnished with a precise date and 
reference for the purpose of verification, as shown in the specimen words printed below. 


Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even the minutest 
details of the work have passed under his eye, has freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches 
of knowledge bearing thereon, in all parts of the world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the 
accumulated knowledge of very many of the first scholars of our time; and will, if the expectations of its promoters are realized, be 
found in all respects abreast of the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such results only as are beyond dispute, 
avoiding rash speculation and all dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to allow each word, as far as possible, to tell its 
own story, by careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by a strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various 
meanings; his own explanations being as brief as may be found consistent with clearness, 


The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete 
words with an etymological dictionary of the liviog language ; or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date 
the technical terms with which he is dealing were introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they have since undergone ; or 
to the professed philologist ;—but also, and in no less a degree, to the general reader, who will here find, ready to his hand, the 
derivation and accepted pronunciation, the past history and present use, of every word which may occur in his reading, and concerning 
which he may desire to be further informed. It is thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space 
have rendered necessary, may still possess an independent interest of their own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to- 
be settled once and for all when brought, as here, to the touchstone of history; and it can scarcely be but that new light will be 
thrown on various literary and bibliographical problems which have puzzled generations of enquirers. In the confident hope that it 
will be recognized as a contribution of solid and permanent value to the study of our language and literature, and as an attempt, 
carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for English all, and more than all, that Littré has achieved for French, the 
First Part of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the world. 

Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the work will be completed in Six Volumes, each containing 


Four Parts similar to that now published. : 


The following are two specimen words :— 


Agnostic (#¢np'stik), sb. anda. [f. Gr. éyreoros unknowing, unknown, 
unknowable (f. 4 not + yo-know)+-1c. Cf. Grosric ; in Gr. the termina- 
tion -tads never coéxists with the privative 4. 

A. sb. One who holds that the existence of anything beyond and behind 
material phenomena is unknown and (so far as can be judged) unknowable, 
and especially that a First Cause and an unseen world are subjects of which 


we know nothing. 

A by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous to the formation of the now 
iunct Metaphysical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’s house on Clapham Common, 

one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from St. Paul's mention of the altar 

to “the Unknown God.” R. H. Hurron in letter 13 Mar, 1831.) 

1870 Spect. 29 Jan. 135 In theory he {Prof. Huxley] is a great and even severe 
Agnostic, who goes about exhorting all men to know how little they know. 1874 
Mivarr £ss. Relig, etc. 205 Our modern Sophists—the Agnostic-,—those who deny 
‘we have any knowledge, save of phenomena. 1876 Spect. 11 June, Nicknames are 
given by opponents, but Agnostic was the name demanded by Professor Huxley for 
those who disclaimed atheism and believed with him in an “ unknown and unknow- 
able” God; or in other words that the ultimate origin of all things must be some 
— kn and unk ble. 1880 Br. Fraser in Aanch. Guarda. 25 Nov., 

Agnostic neither denied nor affirmed God, He simply put Him on oneside. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to agnostics or their theory. 
1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 192 The pseudo-scientific teachers of what has..been 
..the Philosophy. 1876 Principal TUL OcH Agnosticism in Weekly 
Scotsm. 18 Nov., The same agnostic principle which prevailed in our schools of philo- 


sophy had extended itself to religion and theology. Beyond what man 
his senses or feel by his higher affections, nothing, as was alleged, conn yt 
known. 1880 Biapwoop /nd. Arts 1.4 The agnostic teaching of the Sankhya 
school is the common basis of all systems of Indian philosopuy. 1882 Froups 
Carlyle Il. 216 The agnostic doctrines, he (Carlyle) once said to me, were to appear- 
the finest which might expect the most excelient bread ; 
ut when you came to on it, you found it was powdered and had beep 
eating the deadliest poison, 
Alternately (i lta-métli), gl), adv, [f. ALTERNATE a.+ -LY?, 
the other by turns, by alternation, time 
about. 

1552 Hooker, Alternatelye, or by turne. Subalternatim. 1646 Sin T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep, 9% Parallels or like relations alternately releeve each other. 1661 
Grand Debate 68 Singing Psalmes alternately. 1781 Gimponw Dect. F. 11. xliii. 617 
The sea alternately advanced and retrea 1849 Macavutay Hist, Ang. 1. 620 
Lumley and Portman had alternately watched the Duke. 1880 Guikis Phys. Geog. 
iii, xviii. 154 The current runs alternately east and west. 

a a the alternate terms; by permutation. 

LINGHAM Geom. Epit. 18 If A: B::C: D, then alternately compar’ 
will be as A: C:: B: D. 

3. In alternate positions, on each side in turn. Alternately-pinnate : see 
ALTERNATE a, 9. 

1751 Cuamesns Cyel. s.v. Alternate, There are also two external angles, alter- 
nately opposite to the internalone. 1821 S. Gray Nat. Arr. 1, 72 Alternately dis- 
posed. . Leaflets alternate, instead of being opposite and in pairs. 


*,* A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR: the Operation of 


the Son of God in Nature and Grace; being the Bampton Lectures for 
1882. By Perer Go_psuirn Mepp, M.A., Rector of North Cerney ; 
Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 
8vo. 16s. 


THE WITNESS of the PASSION of OUR 


MOST HOLY REDEEMER By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirrie, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of St. Alban’s, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NARRATIVE of EVENTS connected with 

the PUBLICATION of the “TRACTS for the TIMES.” With 

Introduction, and Supplement extending to the present time. By 

Pater, Author of Origines &c, Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY 
VERSE of the NEW TESTAMENT. By ACLerGymaAy. With a 
Preface by H. P. Lippoy, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. The HOLY GOSPELS. Third Edition, 43. 6d. 


yol. Il, ACTS to REVELATION. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY on the OFFICE for the 
MINISTRATION of HOLY BAPTISM. Illustrated from Holy 
Scripture, Ancient Liturgies, and the Writings of Catholic Fathers, 
Doctors, and Divines. By the Rev. H. W. Perera, M.A., M.R.LA., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 143. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Author of “The Christian Year.” Crown 
8vo. 33. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D, late Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


Uniform with the above, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
H. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS of S. AUGUSTINE. 
In Ten Books. Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutcurxes, 
M.A., Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. New Edition, 
16mo, 2s. 


. 

CHURCH ORGANS ; their Position and Con- 
struction. With an Appendix, containing some Account cf the 
Medieval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South Wales. By 
Freperick Heatucore Surroy, M.A., Rector of Brant Broughton. 
Third Edition, demy 4to, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d., or 


in paper boards, 63, 6d. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE: a 
Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Stoney Lear, Author of “ Christian 
Biographies” &c. Second Edition, witn Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of Poetry. 


Selected by H. L. Stoney Lean, Editor of “For Days and Years,” 
Author of “ Christian Biographies,” &c. 16mo. 33. 6d. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. New Edition. With 


a Preface by Mrs. GLApstone. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. (Poems by J. W. 
Bowpey, R. H. Frovpe, J. Kester, J. H. Newman, R. I. 
rorce, and I. WiLLtams ; and a New Preface by Cardinal Newman.) 
New Edition, with red borders, 16mo. 2s, 6d. 


A COMPANION to the NEW TESTAMENT: 
being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History from the Birth of 
Our Lord to the end of the Apostolic Age. By the Rev. Joun Henry 
Buvst, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Bible” &c. Small 
8vo. with Maps, 3s. 6d. 


MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. L. Sipyey Lear. 


16mo. 23. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by the 
Rev. Joux Henry Buiuyt, D.D., F.S.A., Author of “ History of the 
Reformation,” Editor of “The Annotated Bible” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 4to. 21s.; or half-bound in morocco, 31s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOS- 


PELS for the SUNDAYS, one for each day in the year. With an 
Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications made in them 
by the Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer Book, the honour 
always paid to them in the Church, and the proportions in which they 
are drawn from the Writings of the Four Evangelists. By Epwarp 
Meyrick Govutsury, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 16s. 


A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CONTRO- 
VERSY. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1855. By J. B. Moziey, D.D., late Canon 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OF the FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 
CHURCH. By Antonto Rosmix1. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
D.D., Canon Kesidentiary of St. Paul's. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6 


LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. S. Hottanp, M.A.. Senior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Honorary Canon of Truro. Second Edition, crown 8yo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


MANUALS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Edited by Jounx Pitkincron Norris, D.D, Archdeacon of Bristol 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. New and 
thoroughly Revised Editions, 3 vols. small 8vo. each 3s. 6d. Sold 
separately : 


THE CATECHISM and PRAYER-BOOK. By the Eprror. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. Together with a Brief Commen- 
tary on the Psalter. By Epmunp I. Grecory, M.A., Vicar of Halberton, 
Devon, and Rural Dean of Tiverton Eas:. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C. T. Wryter. Revised by 
Epucnp I. Gregory, M.A, 


VOICES of COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 


Tuomas Vixceyt Fossery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. éd. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—the Puritan Innova- 
tions—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With 
Appendices, By Herserr Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of 
Ely, Principal of the Theological College, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of the 


Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithful 
Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By Hersert Mortimer 
Lucxock, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


A PLAIN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. For the use 
of Schools. By Wintiam Baker, D.D., Head-Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN SERMONS on the CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. Isaac Witu1AMs, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Author of a “ Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive.” New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 53. Sold separately. 


OUR LORD’S PASSION. By the Rev. 
Isaac Wivwtams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxferd. 
Forming a Volume of the “ Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
Narrative.” New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
at the Office, No, 38 S_uthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden. in the County of Middlesex.—Sa‘urday, February 9, 18°. 
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